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CRITICISM IN AMERICA. 
i jigabs we a reading public in America? Coleridge 


used to doubt of the existence of reading publics 
anywhere, and told the story of a lethargic Dutch travel- 
ler, who, returning highly gratified from a showman’s 
caravan, Which he had been tempted to enter, by the 


words ‘LEARNED Pie,’ gilt on the panels, met anothe T 


caravan of a similar shape, with the ‘ Reapine Fy’ on it, 
in letters of the same size and splendor. ‘ Why, dis i is 
voonders above voonders,’ exclaims the Dutchman, takes 

his seat as first comer; and soon fatigued by waiting, 
and by the very heat and intensity of his expectation, 


gives way to his constitutional somnolence, from which 


he is roused by the supposed showman, at Hounslow, 
with a ‘In what name, sir, was your place taken? are 
you booked all the way for Reading ? ? Now a Reading 
Public, continues Coleridge, is (to my mine) more mar- 
vellous still, and in the third tier of ‘ Voonders above 
voonders.’ * 

We are sometimes inclined to doubt, too, whether we 
have a genuine book-loving literary class at home; book- 
buyers and book-devourers, and newspaper readers there 
are enough. But of those who read with knowledge, 
there are few, Some foreign traveller said of us, that we 
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needed a great dietetic reform, and that a few French 
cooks would do more for our civilization than a hundred 
legislators. Cattle we have in abundance, and fruits of 
the earth in all perfection, but we do not know how to 
eat them. We grow dyspeptic at a feast of most boun- 
teous nourishment. Books we have enough; no country 
was ever so gifted with the treasures of literature; but we 
do not know how to read any more than we can eat. We 
want a M. Very and a Hazlitt; a Vefour and a Jeffrey, a 
Trois Freres Provenceaux and an Edinburgh Review, to 
sharpen our physical and intellectual appetites, and edu- 
cate us to all the refinements and humanities of gusto. 
We bolt our literary banquet, we do not digest it ; as Lord 
Bacon in his wise essays, says, books are cotniotinene to be 
chewed, tasted, and digeste d. The grand remedy for the 
diseased morbid appetite is criticism—criticism of a genu- 
ine, liberal, philosophical cast, a criticism not the foe of 
authorship, but its best friend. We tiust the time will 
come when readers will no more devour, with ghoul-hke 
appetite, the blood and muider of Jack Sheppard, than 
they will eat raw pork steaks with treacle; and that 
Gosling and Harrison Ainsworth will go out of fashion 
toge ther. 

A combined confederated class, the constant friends of 
good letters, ready to support an honest, independent 
literature, we cannot have till we have some leader, some 

constituted authority, to Which the wise and intelligent 
will look for counsel and support in their judgment. The 
Republic of Letters has become a mobocracy, in which it 
concerns all who have brains and respectability at stake 
to interest themselves for mutual protection. If authors 
would have their works classed in a separate column in 
the newspapers, from the quack advertisements and the 
quotations of flour and molasses, let them look about, and 
establish where they can, the proper critical government. 
Governed they must be by some sort of public opinion, 
well or ill founded—and let them be governed by the 
wise. 

Authors of the present day boast that they are exempt- 
ed from the degrading humiliations of patronage in the 
days of old; they should remember there is a meaner 
subservience than that w hich springs up under the rela- 
tion of patron and friend; a relation out of which grew 
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generosity and gratitude, two noble virtues—it is the sub- 
serviency of paying money, or flattering the ignorant and 
low-minded, for a few hireling puffs. The first sacrifice an 
author who would secure popularity makes in the coun- 
try, is that of sincerity and independence. And without 
these can we have a manly literature 2 

Criticism is now generally regarded in the country asa 
matter of mere personal favor or dislike. If a man prai- 
ses my book, he is my friend; if he begins to discrimi- 
nate, admiration gTOWS Weary; a critique is the origin of 
coolness, and a puff the cement of affection. A booksel- 
ler sends an editor a copy of his publication, and expects 
to be paid in flattery in a ratio proportioned to the size of 
his volume. An eighteenmo is compensated with an ad- 
vertisement 5 a two ‘volume duodecimo is paid for by suit- 
able extracts, but for a double-column royal octavo from a 
fashionable house, the editor must transcend the ordinary 
language of hyperbole. He must call it a creation of 
genius, a stupendous work of learning, and enter the field 
with the poetical inventors, who herald the praises of 
Pease’s Horehound Candy and Sherman’s Poor Man’s 
Plasters. 

We have said that criticism is made a personal matter. 
We have a curious illustration, a ‘‘ curiosity of literature,” 
in store for the reader’s mirth and edification. Ina recent 
number of Arcturus, it fell to our lot to give what we 
thought a just and equitable opinion upon a work of very 
humble merit, but with all its modesty, of very conceited 
pretensions ; for we hold the pomposity that covers itself 
with the garb of humility, to be quite as unprotected as 
the barefacedness that goes forth into the world on its own 
merits. We had occasion to tell the truth, and but the 
truth, of several authors who are an honor to American 
literature ; and when we came to the work in question, 
to be equally candid, we varied the phraseology. For 
what would have been the value of our praise if we praised 
all alike 2? ‘To say nothing of the loss of truth, we should 
otherwise have lost the force of contrast—the hight and 
shade of what we humbly conceived to be a very effective 
literary portrait gallery. Presently one of the editors re- 
ceived a note, with every signification of contempt, ona 
torn end of villainously bad ruled paper, carefully 
smutched with ink, sealed with a wafer, and written in 
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lead pencil, lead, it is presumed, being the congenial 
mineral the writer recurs to when he thinks of his brains. 
'This was its language verbatim: ‘I return you the April 
No. of Arcturus, with the request that you will take my 
name off your list of subscribers. [This Was magnani- 
mous, considering that at the author’s repeated request 
it had been only ‘enrolled in the free \ist.| I have just 
arrived in town, and was much surprised to see your no- 
tice of my little book, particularly after the conversations 
we have had together, and your professions of friendship. 
[We were not aware of having, in the first place, made 
any such professions, for it is not our custom with stray 
visiters to the editorial office ; and in the second place, 
ve could not have violated any such, for it was at the 
writer’s own request that we gave him a candid notice. | 
If you call that a candid and oentlemanly criticism, I can 
only say that I took you for what you are nof. Do you 
suppose that the book was written merely for the student 
and deep thinker? Intentionally, but for what reason I 
cannot Imagine, you have exerted your influence against 
my wnpretendine o book. My feelings towards you are not 
changed at all, and I do not make any threat of retalia- 
tion, but would only say—* We meer at Puixippr.’—Res- 
pectfully yours. a 

From previous experience, and knowledge of the lite- 
rature of the day, we are at no loss to conjecture the ori- 
ginal, but melo- ‘dramatic suggestion in the last sentence. 
The field of Philippi, 1s the battle ground of the first 
newspaper or Magazine, the writer can borrow a column or 
a few pages from, to write a counter review of such produc- 
tions of our own, we may be so unfortunate as to appear 
before the public with. We expect to be reviewed, and 
fiercely—a practical sermon will be preached on our ex- 
coriated pages, from that text of Job, ‘*O that mine 
enemy had written a book!’ We foresee our fate, and 
in view of the courtesy, the geuiiemanly refinement, and 
the particularly ingenuous youthfulness of the writer, we 
gladly profess our acquiescence. It has been said that it 
is a pleasure to have a tooth drawn by Parmly—it must 
be heaven itself to have one’s works criticised by so pro- 
found and manly a reviewer. 

Finally, this is an humble illustration, but it is an illus- 
tration of a very large portion of the criticism of the day. 
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From such notices spring, the fierce attack, the glorious 
panegyric, the sly inuendo, ‘‘the puff collusive, the 
puff collateral, the puff oblique, the puff direct,’? and all 
the noble brotherhood of puffs which are daily and monthly 
ministered to the voracious public. 

There are other causes, and to some of them this ma- 
gazine has before alluded, which degrade the criticism of 
the Press. It were an ungrateful task to point them out 
even: we prefer to look at the better side of things, and 
pay our respects to those to whom we feel indebted for 
lessons of literary culture and improvement. 

The oldest literary Journal in the country, is the North 
American Review: it has always been a valuable, useful, 
work ; at one time, it promised to be a very profound and 
brilliant one. This was in its early history when it was 
edited by Dana the poet. His articles on Thomas Moore 
and Hazlitt’s Poets, have not been surpassed, for that deep 
knowledge of poetry, and its secret history, which springs 
only from the wisest hearts. Dana wrote and lived as a 
poet, and not till then opened to us the arcana. We 
cannot but think it one of the misfortunes of American 
literature, that we have not had more criticism from his 
pen, a loss which has recently been partly supplied by the 
indirect appeals to our judgment, in his recent course of 
Lectures on Literature. We pray you, take heed, good 
reader, and cherish his writings. ‘The North American 
Review is now coldly correct, calm and gentlemanly, 
with a moderate infusion of learning: its style never catch- 
es fire by the impetus and progress “of ideas, every thought 
seems amply spread out. The Review is probably mo- 
deiately supported, and this is a disgrace to the country : its 
tone is such, that itis an honor to have one’s book praised in 
it; and for this it deserves tobe received with credit. It is 
impossible to get up any great enthusiasm about it. 
Its worst fault is, what Mr. Cooper calls it, it ts a ‘ paro- 
chial Review,”’ presiding over Boston and ‘the New Eng- 
land States. Rarely is a book, bearing the imprint of 
New-York, noticed in its pages. It is loy al to its own 
neighborhood, for which its protegeés should be grateful ; 
but it does not deserve to be called the North American 
Review. 

The New York Review originated out of a professed 
Episcopal periodical, and bears a semi-clerical character 
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to this day. ‘The Editor is a learned man, and a thinker, 
and writes well; but the Review exercises no control, 
as it should, over the peccant literary habits of the times. 

One of the best critics in the country is Emerson ; and let 
any one who doubts, refer tothe picture of the very singular 
Walter Savage Landor he has lately given in the Dial. 
He has caught the lineaments of a fine biographical por- 
trait. The highest faculty, that which he possesses in 
the utmost perfection, is the critical. How finely in his 
recent lectures he discriminated the opposite sides of a 
controversy, as in his review of the Past and the Future, 
the Conservative and the Reformer, giving to each his 
measure of justice, and no more. The chapter on Pru- 
dence, in his Essays, is a choice illustration of his sound 
practical judgment. Emerson is to tesume the conduct 
of the Dial; we trust he will give us plenty of criticism, — 
and that whenever a choice book appears in the country, 
we shall hear of it from his pen. 

Mr. Poe, editor of Graham’s Magazine, has lately writ- 
ten seve seach elaborate criticisms in “that periodical, ‘which 
are richly deserving of attention. He is somewhat over 
literal and minute, looking oftener to the letter than the 
spirit; but in the full examination of a book, we know of 
no one who will take the same pains. His recent review 
of Barnaby Rudge is a masterpiece of ingenuity. 

But it is time for us to close. ‘The requisites of a sood 
critic are sound knowledge, liberality, and independence. 
Knowledge he must have, ‘and it is knowledge that will 
commonly afford the best proof of his justice, for though 
there may be occasional sophisiry, a true criticism, illus- 
trated by learning and enforced by argument, will gener- 
ally afford proof of its own sincerity. Men possessed of 
wit and logic, are not apt to throw them away on a bad 
cause. 
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SONNETS. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
[. 


My Father, since I love, thy presence cries 
To me from every smallest thing I see ; 
There is no flower but hath its pray’r to thee, 
No river but upon whose full heart lies 

The skiey shadow of thy mysteries ; 

No leaf that fluttereth on any tree, 

But thou thereon hast written wondrously 
Thy gospels evident to loving eyes: 

Thy truth I will not call thy testament, 

For | most truly know that thou dost live; 
Thy life is mine, for | on thee have leant, 
And down 'Time’s current ail things fugitive 
Have drifted from me, leaving me alone 

(So best companioned) with the Erernar One. 


Nov. 29, 1841. 





Il. 


The hope of truth grows stronger day by day ; 

I hear the soul of Man around me waking, 
Like some great sea its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to Heav’n its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder : 
The memory of a glory past away 

Lingers inevery heart, as in the shell 

Ripples the by-gone freedom of the sea, 

And every hour new signs of promise tell 

That the great soul shall once again be free, 
For high and yet more high the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for Truth and Liberty. 


Dec. 10, 1841. 
Ill. 


I love those poets, of whatever creed, 
Who bring such holy tears into mine eyes 
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As are the pledge of sweetest charities, 

And of a love wherein lies wrapt ripe seed 

Of the white flow’r of high unconscious deed ; 
Who make me to hold up a manly head 

And put a firmer muscle in my tread, 

Even by one little word that fits my need : 
And | must love such deep and solemn lines, 
As give me that strong tenderness of heart 

1 feel within a wood of ancient pines, 

lor then I know that Nature did her part 
Towards the filling of that harmony, 

Which finds so true an answering chord in me. 


April 20, 1841. 





Time's Wallet, No. 3. 


THE MERRY TALES OF THE MADMEN OF GOTHAM. 


MERRY set of men truly were the Gothamites, of a 

very remarkable mental construction, who had the art 
of making the deepest dull jokes, and committing the pro- 
foundest ‘practical absurdities. cey penetrated so far 
into the thick rotundity of folly, that their jests often 
reach the antipodes of wit, and what appeared at first 
sight mere dulness, proves, on second acquaintance, 
most excellent satire. Thus your fools become the pro- 
foundest of philosophers, and the motley teaches a lesson 
to the purple and the ermine. But who were the Goth- 
amites? Very few are knowing in the antiquarian se- 
crets of this matter. An impression indeed generally 
prevails that New York, the aboriginal island of Manna. 
hatta, is the seat of this celebrated locality, and that the 
wise men, who, according to nursery legend, ‘‘ went to 
sea in a bowl,” actually embarked somewhere on the East 
river, and were last seen floating off, as it were, in a great 
bacchanalian sea of punch, in ‘the direction of the Nar- 
rows. Gotham and the Gothamites—the idea las been 
associated with the very respectable rete ‘ssions and 
quackeries of the city, till New York and Gotham have 
become, with all the wags who would be satirical at a 
very cheap investment of wit, perfectly synonymous 
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terms. Many believe that Paulding was the inventor of 
this celebrated appellation. But father Time laughs at 
the feeble pretensions of us moderns to such exclusive ab- 
surdities. He has that in his Wallet which points to other 
days, another land. ‘The true Gothamites we are about 
to introduce the reader to. 

They were men not of this day. ‘There was a concen- 
tration, a fixedness of character evident in all their say- 
ings and actions, that savors not of the versatile nine- 
teenth century. They were born and bred in the dark- 
ness of the middle age, when the world rested in greater 
quiet than it does at present, and individual villages and 
nations clustered around themselves all sorts of character- 
istics and peculiarities. Now there is no chance of ori- 
ginality, for the press laughs at every folly as soon as it 
is born, and at once jeers the world out of it. Common- 
place and uniformity are the great standards of the times. 

Gotham still exists in all its traditionary glory, though 
its laurels were earned in an earlier and a better age. It 
is to this day a small English village in a corner of Not- 
tinghamshire. Inthe sixteenth century, the sayings of its 
wise men had been collected into a jest book, and, doubt- 
less, in the homely wisdom of our ancestors, pointed many 
amoral. We are inclined to think that their folly was a 
little too systematic to be the effect of stupidity altogether, 
that there was much ‘** method in their madness ;”’ in fine, 
that they were capital wits and satirists, the prototypes of 
Rabelais and Swift, laughing at the dreams of learning, 
and ridiculing the weakness of human pretensions. 
Reader, w ould you have a satire deeper than Cornelius 
Agrippa’s Vanity of Science, or Erasmus’? Encomium of 
Folly, read the jests of the swiend men of Gotham. 

There has lately been published by the English anti- 
quarian, James Orchard Halliwell, Esq.,a Collection of the 
Tales of the Men of Gotham, from an early source, as 
they were circulated in the olden time: and merely re 
minding the reader that the whole may be procured in a 
small pamphlet from the bookseller, John Russell Smith, 
London, under the title we have placed at the head of 
our article, we proceed to quote a few passages illustrative 
of the-remarkable traits of the Gothamites. 

The Gothamites were a simple village folk, who carried 
out the idea of community of property, and practically 
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realized the benefits of Association—in fact, they were, in 
this point, the precursors and experimenters of Fourierism 
or Brisbaneism. ‘To illustrate the economy of the Asso- 
ciation, they had bat one knife emongst them, which was 
kept stuck in a tree in the middle of the village, a very 
simple expedient, by which they saved great expense, 
and doubtless cultivated a great deal of phil inthropic be- 
nevolence 3 for though an apparent inconvenience might 
at times appear to result when knives were in request, yet 
doubtless this was more than made up in the general bal- 
ance of virtues in the community, by the opportunity to 
practice generosity and forbearance. Another story af- 
fords a little better illustration of social economy, and is 
worthy to have happened in a Phalanx. We shall give 
it in the original language. ‘* When that Good Friday 
was come, the men of Gotham did cast their heads to- 
gvether, what to do with their white herrings, red herrings, 
their sprats and salt fish. Then one consulted with the 
other, and agreed that all such fish should be cast into the 
pond or pool which was in the middle of the town, that 
the nalthe ‘r of them might increase against the next year. 
Therefore, every one that had got any fish left, did cast 
them into the pond. Then one said, I have as yet gotten 
left so many red herrings. Well, said the other, And Ihave 
yet left so many whitings. Nasther immediately cry’d 
out, I have as yet gotten so many sprats left. And, said 
the last, I have got so many salt fishes. Let them all go 
tozether into the great pond, without any distinction, and 
we may be sure to fare like lords the next year. At the 
beginning of the next Lent, they immediately went about 
drawing the pond, imagining that they should have the 
fish, but were much surprised to find nothing but a great 
eel. Ah! said they, a mischief on this eel, for he hath 
eaten up our fish. What must we do with him ? said one 
to the other. Kill him, said one to the other; chop him 
into pieces, said another; nay, not so, said the other, but 
let us drown him. Be it accordingly so, replied they all. 
So they immediately went to another pond, and did cast 
the eel into the water. Lie there, said these wise men, 
and shift for thyself, since you can expect no help from 
us. So they left the eel to be drowned.”’ 

The men of Gotham were great cowards, but this does 
not derogate from their philosophical character, for so was 
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the savan Nicole, who moved from one side of Paris to the 
other, tobe out of hhe way incase the city should be invaded. 
‘‘On atime, there was a man of Gotham, that went a- 
mowing in the meads, and found a great grasshopper. 
He immediately threw down his se ythe, and ran home to 
his neighbors, and said that the devil was there in the 
field, and was hopping amongst the grass. ‘Then there 
were every man ready with clubs, and stav es, halberts, 
and other weapons, to kill the grasshopper. When the y 
came almost to the place where the grasshopper should 
be, said one tothe other, let every man cross himself from 
the devil, for we'll not meddle with him; and so they 
returned again, and said, We were blest this day that we 
went no further. O cowards, s said he that had got the 
scythe in the mead, help me to fetch my scythe. No! 
answered they, it is good to sleep ina whole skin; it is 
much better forthee to lose thy scythe, than to mar us all.”’ 

Men that feared grasshoppers were not likely to be 
very knowing and spirited in addressing a woman. It 
happened that a young fellow did go a courting, and this 
was his adventure. ‘‘ There was a young man of Go- 
tham, who went a-wooing to a fair maid; his mother 
warned him beforehand, saying, Whenever thou dost look 
at her, cast a sheep’s eye at her, and say to her, How 
dost thou do, my sweet pig’s-nic! The fellow went to 
the butcher’s, and bought him seven or eight sheep’s eyes. 
And when this lusty wooer was at dinner, he would look 
at this fair wench, and immediately cast into her face a 
sheep’s eye, saying, How dost thou do, my dear sweet 
pig’s-nic ? How dol do? said the wench, swine’s face ? 
What dost thou mean by casting a sheep’s eye at me ? 
Oh! sweet pig’s-nic, have at thee here another. But I 
defy thee, old swine’s face, said the wench. What, my 
old sweet ‘pig?s-nic, be content, for if thou livest till the 
next year, thou wilt be a foul sow. Walk, knave, walk, 
said she, for if thou livest until the next year, thou wilt be 
a rank knave, besides a lubber anda fool. Whereby a 
man may see, that for his good will he shall often have as 
much displeasure.”’ 

The Gothamites were sad bunglers in the way of matri- 
mony. ‘* There was a man of Gotham who would be 
married, and when the day of marriage was come, they 
went to church. ‘The priest said, Do you say after me. 
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The man said, Do you say after me. ‘The priest said, 
Say not after me such words, but say what I shall tell 
thee. ‘Thou dost play the fool to mock with the holy 
Scripture concerning matrimony. ‘Then the fellow adlid 
Thou dost play the ‘fool, to mock with the holy Scripture 
concerning matrimony. ‘The priest could not tell what 
to say, but answ ered, What shall I do with this fool ? and 
the man answered the same. So the priest took his leave 
and would not marry him. But the fellow was instructed 
by others how to do, and was afterwards married.”’ 

Strange as it may appear, there was a schoolmaster in 
Gotham, and one day he was called upon to disburthen 
himself of a portion of his science. ‘The villagers found 
« hedge-hog in the fields and took him out to tell what 
sort of an animal it was. With remarkable presence of 
mind, he declared it to be one of those which Adam had 
never named. 

Really there was not sense or stamina enough among 
this people to keep up the ordinary observances of reli- 
gion. ‘*On Ash Wednesday, the minister of Gotham 
would have a collection of his parishioners, and said unto 
the m—Friends, the time is come that you must use prayer 
and fasting, and alms, and come ye to shrift, and I will 
tell you more of my mind. But as for prayer, 1 don’t 
think two men in the parish can say half their Pater-noster. 
As for your fasting, you fast still, for you have not a good 
meal’s meat in a year. As for imaldeilal what should 
they do to give anything away that have nothing to take. 
But as you come to shrift, I will tell you more of my 
mind afier mass. So the man that kept the ale-house 
came to shrift, and confessed himself to have been drunk 
divers times in the year, but especially in Lent. The 
priest said: In Lent you should refrain from drunkenness, 
and abstain from drink. No, not so, said the fellow ; for it 
is an old proverb, that fish should swim. Yes, said the 
priest, it must swim in the water. I cry your mercy, 
quoth the fellow; I thought it should have swam in fine 
ale, for I’ve becom told so. Soon after the men of Gotham 
were come to shrift, and being seven, the priest knew not 
what penance to give. He said, if I enjoin you to pray, 
you cannot say your Pater-nester; and it is but a folly to 
make you fast, because you never eat a meal’s meat. 
Labor hard, and get a dimner on Sunday, and I will par- 
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take of it. Another man he did enjoin to fare well on 
Monday, and another on ‘Tuesday, and one after another ; 
and one or more other should fare well one day in the 
week, that he might have a part of their meat. And as 
for alms-deeds, the priest said you be but beggars all, 
except one or iwo, therefore bestow your alms on your- 
selves.”’ 

This is all sufficiently ludicrous. Perhaps it is only 
the. jest-book side of the matter. Antiquarians tell us of 
a. story which goes very far to redeem the character of the 
Gothamites in the estimation of men of sense. It seems 
there was a very prevalent notion in the time of King 
John, that over whatever road the monarch passed 
in his ** progresses,’’? became a free public road, and the 
Gothamites, inhabiting a sturdy, little independent vil- 
lage, particularly requested his niajesty to keep out 
of the way. The king sent down an officer to chastise 
them, and they played the fool, like Lucius Junius Brutus, 
to save their skins. The royal messenger found some of 
them wheeling barrows backwards and forwards on the 
tops of the barns, to shelter them from the sunshine, as 
they said ; others were engaged in that memorable affair of 
the eel, and others were making a hedge to keep in the 
cuckoo. And thus they escaped under plea of lunacy. 
But the joke is immortal, and perish the antiquarian who 
would attempt to prove to us they were a regularly plod- 
ding, respectability- loving body of villagers 

More curious is the study of the old times, in the quiet 
and repose of which, each town acquired a distinctive 
character. Now the world is one level. ‘Towns have 
lost this association, and families and individuals. ‘There 
were once, according to Shakespeare, 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillbro’, Hunery Grafton, 


Dodging Exhatl, Papist W ick stord, 
Jeacarlv Bro d D Bedford 
segzarly broom, an runken Bedford. 


Where are they now? There are no more ghosts, 
pipers, or merry May dancers, any more than there are 
Abderites at Gotham. Goldsmith tells us of the tra- 
ditionary family of the Blenkinsops, who could never 
look straight before them; of the Hugginsons, who could 
not blow out a candle ; that there were none of the 
Grograms but could sing a song, or of the Marjorams but 
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could tell a story. Where are they now, or where is 
the son that carries out the traits of his father? Good 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, enumerates very valiant traits of 
our ancestors. But alas! Do the Van Vlotens of Kaats- 

kill sull quaff cider, or the Van Pelts deal in peltry, or 
the Higginbothems teach school, administering learning 
by the innocent argument a posteriri. Do the Van Ben- 
schotens still kick with the left foot, or the inhabitants of 
Schaghticoke still put stones on the houses in windy wea- 
ther lest the -y should be blown away ? Alas! for the quiet, 

the repose, and the sich humors that were fostered by the 
lives of our ancestors. 





THE FASHIONABLE AUCTION, OR THE MYSTE- 
RIOUS PURCHASER. 


EADER, have you ever attended a furniture auction ? 

The question is almost a superfiuous one ; for youcan 
hardiy have lived in this city of change and sale, without 
at one time having ministered at some such affair, either 
as buyer or seller. Anda melancholy thing it is some- 
times; at others, a very jovial. The auctioneer, alas! is 
sometimes the appendant of the undertaker, or the sherilf: 
then again he is a mere agent of the whim or the ca- 
price of the householder, and the world goes on in the 
twin colors of sable and motley. 

The auction systeim has become really a system, the his- 
tory of which is to be written, with other departments of 
trade : it is no longer an indecorum, an act of misfortune 
or disgrace, for a man to sell his furniture, and have the 
rude world pour into his domicil, ransack his dormitories 
and his secretary, and examine his empty wine boitles ; 
but a pure matter of business, an ordinary bargain and 
sale, that comes off at least once or twice in the life of 
every sophisticated modern New Yorker. ‘The world 
thinks nothing amiss of this proceeding, especially if the 
furniture bring good prices. 

The system has grown up, to meet the wants ofa large 
city, or the ingenuity of a large city has all at once ac- 
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commodated itself to the new necessity. It matters not 
which. How would the Jew furniture brokers live with- 
out it? What variety would there be in the life of old la- 
dies, if that dear man, the auctioneer, did not expend his 
eloquence upon thei favorite wares, if they could not 
sometimes indulge in a bargain, as refreshing to the moral 
system, as snuff to the physical? How could old maids 
be half so wise in the housekeeping of the citizens, and 
know the interiors of half the houses in town, without the 
usage of May Day, and its attendant auctions? How 
would the thieves live, without such profitable gatherings 
of reticules, and well filled pocket books, and stich dainty 
exposures of silver spoons and forks? ‘Then there is the 
auctioncer himself—a most thriving man in the midst of 
very hardtimes. The auction system is a blessing to the 
city, and affords a very shug tax to the state besides. 

It is singular how regularly habits of trade grow up in 
large cities. One would think an auction sale would be a 
most ruinous affair, depending upon the chance, wants, 
and humors of an unsteady set of purchasers; that when 
nobody wanted a thing it would be sold for nothing—so it 
would happen, and great would be the bargains to ensue, 
but very different is the case. A steady class of purchasers 
have sprung up—the furniture brokers, who willalways pay 
something for an article, though it may be the tithe of its 
real value. But a certain sale can be calculated upon, 
and the auction price of a piece of furniture can be fixed, 
as well as its retail or wholesale price. 

The Jews have brought this system to perfection. It 
has been the fashion, heretofore, for a gentleman to give 
away his clothes, and see no more of them; now they are 
to be sold by his servant, and will be dangling in some 
new Rag Fair or Monmouth street. Indeed, Chathain 
street 1s already a very fair counterpart of the latter. Mr. 
Solomons now sends up his card, a piece of very dirtily 
printed paper, to the gentleman of the house, and with 
characteristic economy, requests at the foot of it, that you 
will please preserve it, and return it to him. He begs that 


you will deal with him in the disposal of your old clothes, 


and promises to give the highest terms. If you are in an 
indulgent mood, you order the rascal to be shown up, and 
the unctuous Mr. Solomons enters with his head between 
his legs, in avery profound bow. ‘* Well, Mr. Solomons,”’ 
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you say experimentally, merely to see the face of his 
impudence, without the remotest idea of any sale, ‘‘ what 
will you give for this pair of pantaloons?”’ ‘* Oh, dish 
is very bad, [ cannot give much. I will give you two 
shillin.”’ You tempt his cupidity bya vest, and he takes 
off the odd eighteen pence. You offer him a new coat, 
entirely unworn, and he says, ‘* Dish is very bad, but I 
will give two shillmgs and sixpence, and its a bargain.” 
And satisfied with Mr. Solomons moral principles of 
trade, you kick him down stairs. 

Knowing in the way of bargains are the dealers of Chat- 
ham street, ‘*I’ll tell you what, if you want to get bar- 
gains,?? said a Jew speculator to me the other day, with 
whom I was amusing ‘myself ai an auction, ‘ Vil tell yon 
what, go around on Saturday afternoons, at the stores in 
Fulton street, and you may get any thing, for any quan- 
tity of cash you choose to propose.”? The Saturday night 
hands must be paid, or society is disorganized. ‘Thus if 
the world can only get over safely to Sunday, like an eight 
day clock, it goes for another week. But to return to our 
auction, 

It was my good fortune, not long since, to attend a 
sale in which all these agreeable particularities of auc- 
tions in general, that I have ventured to describe, were 
assembled under the same roof. There were the Jews from 
Chatham street, those enterprising merchants ever open 
to an offer, who never refuse a negotiation on some terms, 
assembled over the small wares in the kitchen and base- 
ment; the old ladies inhabiting, (for they had taken 
very deep root in their lodgment) the chairs and sofas 
in the parlors, for the double purpose of resting limbs, 
that when on duty, bore weighty loads, and the ‘more 
disinterested object of screening from the view of pur- 
chasers, the sundry articles sheltered by their voluminous 
petticoats; the ladies of fashion skirmishing, as in the 
days of Pope and Hogarth, among the china, and a few 
bland old gentlemen in the tea room, uncorking a bot- 
tle of old London Particular as a sampie from the cellar. 
It wasasale in a fashionable street in that quarter of 
the city which, at least for the next twenty-five years, 
may be regarded as the Court West End—in that series 
of very genteel three story edifices between the Parade 
Ground on the south, and the Union Square, or as it 
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might be termed with less facetiousness and more geome- 
try, the Union Oval onthe north. Great expectation had 
been aroused and there was a multitude assembled ; 
heads lolled over the bannisters, filled the entries, and 
peered in at the windows. You could presently see 
nothing but the people themselves, who seemed to be 
solely engaged i in listening to the eloquence of the auc- 
tioneer, for all the furniture was hidden, save now and 
then a chair, ora plate, or a warming pan, was thrust 
above the heads and then disappeared again. The 
popular auctioneer had been engaged, a man of whis- 
kers and address, whose voice was ruinously persuasive, 

and look fatal to an irresolute buyer, a man so fitted by 
nature and education for the office, that when we first 
saw him presiding over a delicate sale of painted china, 
his whole action and gesture were so appropriate, our first 
experience so chimed in with our idea of the fitness of 
things, that we seemed to have seen him a hundred 
times before, engaged in the very same operation. ‘The 
furniture was select and bullant, and having been new- 
ly glued and varnished, was in the highest possible state 
of perfection. At least so said the auctioneer, with his 
professional phiz. The furniture was made by Phyfe of 
course, and of course a buyer who bought it at any 
price, was sure to have bought it at least a half or a 
third of its original cost, and this might be safely said 
without his getting any bargain by the operation either. 
The lady who had selected it had injured her health in 
the arduous pursuit. Mrs. Fitskin, the lady of the man- 
sion, was, or had been, a particular lady, a very par- 
eiertabeid lady, who could not bear, as Tom Moore says, a 

rose leaf ‘doubled under her without an agony. She 
found nothing to suit her in the world, or at least but 
one thing, and that was due to the generosity of nature 
in the first instance, her skin, which fitted her most 
admirably, in a goodly rotund person, which, alas! did not 
prevent her suffering all the ills of aninvahid. She bore 
at least, all the mental anxieties of a very ill regulated 
temperament. She had kept her hushand awake three 
nights, debating the color of the parlor walls; and three 
times were the painters severally summoned with paper- 
caps, pots and brushes, to undo their previous work, be- 
fore the walls assumed their appropriate cream color; and 
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she had seriously endamaged a pair of indisputably good 
legs, by mounting the stairs of cabinet makers to examine 
the veneers on the roof andattic. After the most unusual 
exertions, the house was furnished, and the nidus or vest 
of Mrs. Fitskin, was rare and delicate as satin. The at- 
mosphere of the apartments had a velvety feel, and you 
seemed, as you inhaled your breath on those mi ‘enificent 
divans, to be eating the very richest of Parkinson? s Phila- 
delphia ice cream. ‘The children were forthwith sum- 
marily ejected from the mansion, and turned out of doors 
to play, lest they should pollute the unsullied sanctity of 
the Wilton, or soil by their breath the mirrors purchased 
of Jolly. Mrs. F itskin, whether, as it has been suggested, 

her health inwardly suffered, or she sighed for ‘another 
house to furnish, or having carried to perfection all the 
ideas of upholstery in the new world, looked with eager- 
ness to the saloons of Europe, determined to leave for 
Paris, and as a preliminary, to sell out. ‘The furniture 

Was inventoried, and catalogued, and all the English 
names turned into French. F Tench is so fashionable, “and 
things in that winning language, command such excel- 
lent. prices. ‘There were Coburgh glasses, and Caraffes, 
and Compotiers. ‘Then the whole list was circulated in 
small pamphlets, in yellow covers, and advertised—and 
last of all, the sale was postponed. Public expectation 
waswhetted. Theday came. ‘There was asudden rustling 
between the silk gowns of two very fat elderly ladies in the 
kitchen doorway,and Dashwould, the auctioneer, entered. 

Snob, are you ready 2 was his first felicitous remark ad- 
dressed to’the short official whose duty it was to lift the 
furniture aloft, and stand ready for an auctioneer’s joke, 

as the gilt ball that receives the current of the electrical 
machine. Make yourself a tall man to-day, Snob,” and 
the andience laughed. hago clerk smoothed down his 
paper in the window-seat, squared his arms, and business 
began. ** Snob, just hold up that iron an te 
—gone. Whatname?”? * Jenkins.”? ‘* Your Christian 
name, Mr. Jenkins, if you please, for we are to have a 
great many bidders to- day.” < Phineas Q.” “ Phmeas 
Q. Jenkins takes the iron pot. Here’s a —— for a 
young housekeeper; who gives the odd sixpence, whose 
is 1t?” =P. Q. Je nkins takes the lot, and ans ‘Sousa 
bought a kitchen table and all the other etceteras, to the 
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great amazement of the Jews, at just twice their retail 
value, and the bette: prices that were paid, the poorer the 
auctioneer insisted every thing was selling—the sale pro- 
ceeded. Jenkins bolted at nothing, he bolted every thing. 

‘¢ Tt’s Fortunatus himself,’’ whispered a pale student, who 
had come to purchase a reading lamp that fell to the maw 
of the remorseless Jenkins. ‘* The Devil and Dr, Faus- 
tus,’? one whistled as a thumping price was booked by 
the clerk. ‘* When he gets up stairs and begins to add 
up, he will disappear,”’ said one; ‘* Let him go home to 
his wife if he dare,’’ said another. He still went on buy- 
ing. Like the comic steam arm of Mr. Williams, he 
knocked down every thing, chairs, tables, and crockery. 
He seemed to be insensible to what Sidney Smith, in his 
argument to the Political Economist, calls with some 
force of logic, the despotic voice of simple addition. 
There was something magnificent in the rapidity of his 
purchases, as if John Jacob Astor should buy all Broadway 
as he walked through it. Could he be an agent of the 
Emperor of Russia, who we know has sent a purchasing 
special emissary to George Robins’ sale of Strawberry 
Hill. ‘The Emperor, to be sure, is used to all luxuries in 
the way of household furniture, and not even the taste of 
Mrs. Fitskin could astonish him; but if he wanted any- 
thing original, there were the paintings that hung on 
either side of the mantel-piece, by native artists, and they 
could not be paralleled abroad. Jenkins was a married 
man, for he bought a tea-set; he smokes, for he bought a 
spittoon; he is no member of the Washington Tempe- 
rance Society, for he was heretic enough to purchase a 
liquor case ; he is fond of his ease, for there was knocked 
down to the perpetual Jenkins a leather easy chair, and 
he has or expects children, for he buys a cradle. Happy 
Jenkins, who hast so many delightful wants, and who can 
thus gratify them all. 

A splendid set of curtains was setup—* Who takes them? 
JENKINS, AT ANY PRICE.’’? The pier glasses followed; a 
gentleman in a huge worsted wrapper entered the field ; 
Jenkins overtopped him: a pair of worked foot benches 
reached the unprecedented price of seventy-five dollars 
each. An old woman groaned aloud, ‘* The man is 
crazy !’’ 
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An excitement arose, first a laugh. It was to be tried 
Whether Jenkins could take a joke ; ; but this the auction- 
eer forbid, and said something lakes ‘¢ centlemen !”’ then 
a slight hubbub. It was proposed privately that Mr. Jen- 
kins should be seized by the legs, gagged immediately, 
put in a cab and conveyed to Haerlem for the next six 
hours. Where is he? ciied the outermost of the circle, 
the outside bidders, for he spoke not-—it was his nod 
that acted like the voice of Fate. At last the secret 
transpired—the old ladies were growing outrageous, and 
there had been already a small smash of crockery, purely 
accidental, of course. It’s all humbug, said some one. 
‘¢ Silence, a moment, ladies and ge ntlemen,” said the 
auctioneer, ** you may suspect Mr. Jenkins is a fictitious 
personage : you may think the owner is buying in, (cries 
of No! no! not at such prices—it is the .) The 
truth is, Mr. Jenkins has bought the house this morning, 
and is anxious to accommodate himself with the furniture.”? 
There was a long breath drawn from the assembled com- 
pany. The atmosphere was lightened to its usual pres- 


sure of fifteen pounds to the square inch. The mystery 
was solved. K. K. 








SIR WILLIAM PEPPERELL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE.’ 


HE mighty man of Kittery has a double claim to 

remembrance. He was a famous general, the most 
prominent military character in our anterevolutionary 
annals; and he may be taken as the representative of a 
class of warriors peculiar to their age and country, true 
citizen soldiers, who diversified a life of commerce or 
agriculture by the episode of a city sacked, or a battle 
won, and having stamped their names on the page of 
history went back to the routine of peaceful occupation. 
Sir William Pe -pperell’s letters, written at the most criti- 
cal period of his career, and his conduct then and at 
other times, indicate a man of plain good sense, witha 
large share of quiet resolution, and but little of an enter- 
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prising spirit, unless aroused by external circumstances. 

The Methodistic principles with which he was shghtly 
tinctured, instead of impelling him to extravagance, 

assimilated themselves to his orderly habits of thought 
and action. Thus respectably endowed, we find him 
when near the age of fifty, a merchant of weight in 
foreign and domestic trade, a provincial counsellor, and 
colonel of the York county militia, filling a large space 
in the eyes of his generation, but like ‘ly to gain no other 

posthumous memorial than the letters on his tomb stone, 

because undistinguished from the many worshipful een. 
tlemen who had lived prosperously and died penne 
before him. But in the year 1745, an expedition was 
projected against Louisburg, a walled city of the French 
in the Island of Cape Breton. ‘The idea of reducing 
this strong fortress was conceived by William Vaughan, a 
bold, energetic, and imaginative adventurer, and adopted 
by governor Shirley, the most bustling, though not the 
wisest ruler, that ever presided over Massachusetts. His 
influence at its utmost stretch carried the measure by a 
majority of only one vote in the legislature; the other 
New England provinces consented to lend their assist- 
ance ; and the next point was to select a commander from 
among the gentlemen of the country, none of whom had 
the least particle of scientific soldiership, although some 
Were experienced in the regular warfare of the frontiers. 
In the absence of the usual qualifications for military 
rank, the choice was guided by other motives, and fell 
upon Colonel Peppe rell, en as a landed vs in 
three provinces, and popular with all classes of people, 

might draw the greatest number of recruits to his banner. 
When this doubiful speculation was proposed to the pru- 
dent merchant, he sought advice from the celebrated 
Whitfield, then an itinerant preacher in the country, and 
an. object ‘of vast antipathy to many of the settled minis- 
ters. ‘The response of the apostle of Methodis sm, though 
dark as those of the oracle of Delphos, intimating that 
the blood of the slain would be laid to Colonel Pep- 

perell’s charge, in case of failure, and that the envy of 
the living would persecute him, if victorious, decided him 
to gird on his armor. That the French ph be taken 
unawares, the legislature had been laid under an oath of 
secrecy while their deliberations should continue ; this 
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precaution, however, was nullified by the pious perjury 
of a country member of the lower house, who, in the 
performance of domestic worship at his lodgings, broke 
into a fervent and involuntary petition for the success of 
the enterprise against Louisburg. We of the present 
generation, whose hearts have never been heated and 
amalgamated by one universal passion, and who are per- 
haps less excitable in the mass than our fathers, cannot 
easily conceive the enthusiasm with which the people 
seized upon the project. A desire to prove in the eyes of 
England the courage of her provinces, the real necessity 
for the destruction of this Dunkirk of America, the hope 
of private advantage, a remnant of the old Puritan de- 
testation of Papist idolatry, a strong hereditary hatred of 
the French, who for half a hundred years, had shed the 
blood of the English settlers in concert with the savages, 
the natural proneness of the New-Englanders to e ngage 
in temporary undertakings, even though doubtful and 
hazardous ; such were some of the motives which soon 
drew together a host, comprehending nearly all the eflec- 
tive force of the country . The officers were grave dea- 
cons ; justices of the peace, and other similar dignitaries, 
and in the ranks were many warm house- holders, sons 
of rich farmers, mechanics in thriving business, husbands 
weary of their wives, and bachelors disconsolate for want 
of them; the disciples of Whitfield also turned their ex- 
cited imaginations in this direction, and increased the re- 
semblance borne by the Provincial army to the motley 
assemblages of the first crusaders. A part of the pecu- 
liarities of the affair may be grouped into one picture, by 
selecting the moment of General Pepperell’s embarkation. 
It is a bright and breezy day of March, and about 
twenty small white clouds are scudding seaward before 
the wind, airy forerunners of the fleet of privateers and 
transports that spread their sails to the sunshine in the 
harbor. The tide is at its height, and the gunwale of a 
barge alternately rises above the wharf and then sinks 
from view, as it lies rocking on the waves in readiness 
to convey the General and his suit on board the Shirley 
galley; in the back ground, the dark wooden dwellings 
of the town have poured forth their inhabitants, and this 
way rolls an earnest throng, with the great man of the 
day walking quietly in the “midst. Before him struts a 
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guard of honor, selected from the yeomanry of his own 
neighborhood, ‘and stout young rustics in their Sunday 
clothes ; next appear six figures who demand our more 
minute attention. He in the centre is the General, a 
well proportioned man, with a slight hoar frost of age 
just visible upon him; he views the fleet in which he is 
about to embark, with no stronger expression than a calm 
anxiety, as if he were sending a freight of his own mer- 
chandize to Europe. A scarletBritish uniform, made of the 
best of broad cloth, because imported by himself, adorns 
his person, and in ihe left pocket of a large buff waistcoat, 

near the pommel of his sword, we see the square pro- 
tuberance of a small Bible, which certainly may benefit 
his pious soul, and perchance may keep a bullet from his 
body. ‘The middle-aged gentleman at his nght hand, 

to whom he pays such grave attention, in silk, gold wid 
velvet, and with a pair of spectacles thrust above his fore- 

head, is governor Shirley ; the quick motion of his small 
eyes in their puckered sockets, his grasp on one of the 

General’s bright military buttons, the gesticulation of his 
fore finger, keeping time with the earnest rapidity of his 
words, have all something characteristic. His mind is 
calculated to fill up the wild conceptions of other men 
with its own minute ingenuities, and he seeks, as it were, 

to climb up to the moon by piling pebble stones one upon 
another. He is now impressing on the General’s re- 
collection the voluminous details of a pian for surprising 
Louisburg in the depth of midnight, and thus to finish the 
campaign within twelve hours after the arrival of the 
troops. On the left, forming a striking contrast of the 
unrufiled deportment of Pepperell and the fidgetty vehe- 

mence of Shirley, is the martial figure of Vaughan ; 
with one hand he has seized the General’s arm, and he 
points the other to the sails of the vessel fluttering in the 
breeze, while the fire of his inward enthusiasm glows 
through his dark complexion and flashes in tips of flame 
from his eyes. Another pale and emaciated person, in 
neglected and scarcely decent attire, and distinguished 
by the abstracted fervor of his manner, presses through 
the crowd and attempts to lay hold of Pepperell’s skirt. 
He has spent years in wild and shadowy studies, and has 
searched the crucible of the alchemist for gold, and 
wasted the life allotted him in a weary effort to render 
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immortal; the din of warlike preparation has broken in 
upon his solitude, and he comes forth with a fancy of his 
half maddened brain, the model of a flying bridge, by 
which the army is to be transported into the heart ‘of the 
hostile fortress with the celerity of magic. But who is 
this, of the mid and venerable countenance shaded by 
locks of a hallowed whiteness, looking like Peace with 
its gentle thoughts in the midst of uproar and stern de- 
sisns? It is the minister of an inland parish, who, after 
much prayer and fasting, @ advised by the elders of the 
church and the wile of his bosom, has taken his staff and 
journeyed townward : the benevolent old man would fain 
solicit the Gene rine s attention to a method of avoiding 
danger from the explosion of mines, and of overcoming 
the city without bl odshed of friend or enemy. We stait 
as we turn from this picture of Christian love to the dark 
enthusiast close beside him, a preacher of the new sect ; 
in every wrinkled line of whose visage we can read the 
stormy passions that have chosen religion for their outlet. 
Wo to the wretch that shall seek mercy there! At his 
back is slung an axe, wherewith he goes to hew down the 
carved altars and idolatrous images in the Popish Church- 
es, and over his head he rears a banner, which, as the 
wind unfolds it, displ \ys the motto given by Whitfield, 
CHRISTO DUCE, in letters red as blood. But the tide 
is now ebbing, and the general makes his adieus to the 
rovernor, and enters the bei it; it bounds swiftly over the 
waves, the holy banner fluttering in the bows; a huzza 
from the fleet comes riotously to the shore, and the peo- 
ple thunder back their many-voiced reply. 

When the expedition sailed, the projectors could not 
reasonably rely on assistance from the mother country. 
At Canso, however, the fleet was strengthened by a 
squadron of British ships of the line and fngates, under 
Commodoie Warren, and this circumstance undoubtedly 
prevented a disc omfiture, although the active business 
and all the dangers of the siege fell to the share of the 
Provincials. If we had any confidence that it could be 
done with half so much pleasure to the reader as to our- 
self, we would present a whole gallery of pictures from 
these rich and fresh historic scenes. Never, certainly, 
since man first indulged Ins imstinetive appetite for war, 
did a queerer and less manageable host sit down before a 
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hostile city; the officers, drawn from the same class of 
citizens with the rank and file, had neither the power to 
institute an awful discipline, nor enough of the trained 
soldier’s spirit to attemptit; of headlong valor, when occa- 
sion offered, there was no lack, nor of a readiness to en- 
counter severe fatigue; but, with few intermissions, the 
Provincial army made the siege one long day of frolic 
and disorder. Conscious that no military virtues of their 
own deserved the prosperous result which followed, they 
insisted that Heaven had fought as manifestly on their 
side, as ever on that of Israel in the battles of the Old 
Testament. We, however, if we consider the events of 
after years, and confine our view to a period short of the 
Revolution, might doubt whether the victory was granted 
to our fathers as a blessing or asa judgment. Most of the 
young men who had left their paternal firesides, sound 
in constitution and pure in morals, if they returned at all, 
returned with ruined health, and with minds so broken 
up by the interval of riot, that they never after could re- 
sume the habits of good citizenship. -A lust for military 
glory was also awakened in the country, and France and 
England gratified it with enough of slaughter; the former 
seeking to recover what she had lost, the latter to com- 
plete the conquest which the colonists had begun. There 
was a brief season of repose, and then a fiercer contest, 
raging almost from end to end of North America. Some 
went forth and met the red men of the wilderness, and 
when years had rolled, and the settler came in peace 
where they had come in war, there he found their un- 
buried bones, among the fallen boughs and withered leaves 
of many autumns. Others were foremost in the battles 
of the Canadas, till, in the day that saw the downfall of 
the French dominion, they poured their blood with Wolfe 
on the heights of Abraham. ‘Through all this troubled 
time, the flower of the youth were cut down by the 
sword, or died of physical diseases, or became unprofitable 
citizens by moral ones, contracted in the camp and field. 
Dr. Douglass, ashrewd Scotch physician of the last cen- 
tury, who died before war had gathered in half its harvest, 
computes that many thousand blooming damsels, capable 
and well inclined to serve the state as wives and mothers, 
were compelled to lead lives of barren celibacy by the 
consequences of the successful siege of Louisbourg. But 
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we will not sadden ourselves with these doleful thoughts, 
when we are to witness the triumphal entry of the victors 
into the surrendered town. 

The thundering of drums, irregularly beaten, grows more 
and more distinct, and the shattered strength of the 
western wall of Louisbourg stretches out before the eye, 
forty feet in height, and far overtopt by a rock built 
citadel ; in yonder breach the broken timber, fractured 
stones, and crumbling earth, prove the effect of the Pro- 
vincial cannon ; the draw -bridge is down over the wide 
moat, the gate is open, and the “General and British Com- 
modore are received by the French authorities beneath 
the dark and lofty portal arch. Through the massive 
gloom of this deep avenue, there is a vista of the main 
street, bordered by high peaked houses, in the fashion of 
old France ; the view is terminated by the centre square 
of the city, in the midst of which rises a stone cross; 
and shaven monks, and women with their children, are 
kneeling at its foot. A confused sobbing and half stifled 
shrieks are heard, as the tumultuous advance of the con- 
quering army becomes audible to those within the walls. 
By the hight which falls through the arch-way, we per- 
ceive that a few months have somewhat changed the 
General’s mien, giving it the freedom of one acquainted 
with peril, and accustomed to command ; nor amid hopes 
of more solid reward, does he appear insensible to the 
thought that posterity will remember his name among 
those renowned in arms. Sir Peter Warren, who receives 
with him the enemy’s submission, is a rough and haughty 
“English seaman, steedy of fame, but despising those who 
have won it for him. Pressing forward to the portal, 
sword in hand, comes a comical figure in a brown suit, 
and blue yarn stockings, with a huge frill sticking forth 
from his bosom, to which the whole man seems an ap- 
pendage ; this is that famous worthy of Plymouth county, 
who went to the war with two plain shirts and a ruffled 
one, and is now about to solicit the post of governor in 
Louisbourg. In close vicinity stands Vaughan, worn 
down with toil and exposure, the effect of which has fal- 
Jen upon him at once in the moment of accomplished 
hope. ‘The group is filled up by several British officers, 
who fold their arms and look with scornful merriment at 
the Provincial army, as it stretches far behind in garments 
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of every hue, resembling an immense strip of: patch- 
work carpeting thrown down over the uneven ground. 
In the nearer ranks, we may discern the variety of in- 
gredients that compose the mass. Here advance a row 
of stern, unmitigable fanatics, each of whom clenches his 
teeth and grasps his weapon with a fist of iron at sight of 
the temples of the ancient faith, with the sun-light glit- 
tering on their cross-crowned spires; others examine “the 
sorrounding country and send scrutinizing glances through 
the gateway, anxious to select a spot, whither the good 
woman and her little ones in the Bay Province may be 
advantageously transported; some, who drag their dis- 
eased limbs forward in weariness and pain, have made the 
wretched exchange of health or life for what share of 
fleeting glory may fall to them among four thousand men, 
But these are all exceptions, and the exulting feelings of 
the general host combine in an expression like that of a 
broad laugh on an honest countenance. They roll onward 
riotously, flourishing their muskets above their heads, 
shuffling their heavy heels into an instinctive dance, and 
roaring out some holy verse from the New- England 
Psalmody, or those harsh old warlike stanzas which tell 
the story of ‘ Lovell’s Fight. Thus they pour along, 
till the battered town and the rabble of its conquerors, 
and the shouts, the drums, the singing and the laughter, 
grow dim and die away from Fancy’s eye and ear. 

The arms of Great Britain were not crowned by a more 
brillant achievement during that unprosperous war, and 
in adjusting the terms of a “subsequent peace, Louisbourg 
Was an equivale nt for many losses nearer home. The 
English, with very pardonable vanity, attributed the con- 
quest chiefly to the valor of the naval force. On the 
continent of Europe, our fathers met with greater justice, 
and Voltaire has ranked this enterprise of the husband- 
men of New-England among the most remarkable events 
in the reign of Louis XV. The ostensible leaders did not 
failof reward. Shirley, originally a lawyer, was commis- 
sioned in the regular army, and rose to the supreme military 
command in America; Warren, also, received honors and 

1ofessional rank, and arrogated to himself, without scru- 
ple, the whole crop of laurels gathered at Louisbourg ; 
Pepperell was placed at the head of a royal regiment, and 
first of his countrymen, was distinguished by the title of 
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baronet. Vaughan, alone, who had been soul of the 
deed, from its adventurous conception till the triumphant 
close, and, inevery d: inger, and every hardship, had ex- 
hibited arare union of ardor and perseverance—Vaughan 
was entirely neglected, and died in London, whither he 
had gone to make known his claims. After the great era 
of his life, Sir William Pe :pperell did not distinguish him- 
self either as a Warrior or a statesman. He spent the 
remainder of his days in all the pomp of a colonial oran- 
dee, and laid down his aristocratic head among the hum- 
bler ashes of his fathers, just before the commencement of 
the earliest troubles between England and America. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR KENELM DIGBY. 


f hoe the general reader, the name of Sir Kenelm Digby 
is jomed with that of Friar Bacon, Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, and Raymond Lully, asa mystic andenthusiast. Just 
at the time when he lived, history had almost lost its ro- 
mantic character, and those minds that cherished the an- 
cient spirit of disinterested honor and lordly virtue, shone 
like stars against the morning sky, making up, by their 
loneness, for the diminution of their splendor. There was 
still aw onde ‘that gathered around learning ; an admiration 
around valorand high lineage ; and loyalty and enthusiasm 
produced their like in the minds of those who perceived 
them; when Sir Kenelm Digby, the learned chemist, the 
finis he d courtier, the gallant soldier, the devoted lover, 
studied and fought, loved and plotted. With his reputa- 
tion as a cultivator of secret science, is connected that of 
his attachment to the far-famed beauty, Lady Venetia, his 
wife. This love, his own character and adventures S, ‘and 
her life and the temptations she was subjected to, and 
finally, their marriage, form the subjects of a fine piece 
of autobiography, that Sir Kenelm calls ‘ Private Me- 
moirs.”? As might be supposed, these memoirs, though 
the names are all feign ed, have. the freshness and truth 
of a literally exact narrative, while they are embellished 
with that glowing eloquence ‘that be ‘longed to his nature, 
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that mystical philosophy that had charmed him with its 
wondrous dreamings, that schoolman casuistry and cun- 
ning he was master of, from an education in both univer- 
sity and courts, and that complete and overpowering 
passion, that the beauty of body and generosity of mind 
of Venetia had inspire ed him with. 

Lady Venetia, living in a gallant court, of most won- 
derful and matchless charms, of an unguarded and unsus- 
picious nature, descended from the most ancient families 
in England, was just such a person, who would be exposed 
to all the dange rs of temptation, from a crowd of enam- 
ored cavaliers, and of calumny from the disappointed, the 
mean and the envious; a shining mark to draw the 
devotion that destroys, and the infamous detraction that 
glories over destruction, and reports it as a glorious victory. 
These have ever been the unhappy lot of greatness, and 
the gay and splendid ornaments of courts have always 
exper enced how hollow its adulation, how sincere its 
scandal. At that period, when the semblance rather than 
the reality of virtue and manliness was prized, in the place 
where all tongues were honied, and all actions were poi- 
soned with selfishness and selfish passions, in those osten- 
tatious nurseries of a seldom heroism and a most frequent 
viciousness, great allowance may well be made for court 
rumors and court manners. The autobiography gives an 
account of two worthies, vee according to the fashion of 
romances, endeavored to gain possession of the Lady 
Venetia; how she escaped from one who, having bribed 
her nurse, ran away with this modern Helen; how, i in the 
dead of night, she let herself down from the window of 
the lodge in ‘which she was kept, and escaped into a 
pathless wood, where, wandering for a long time by the 
uncertain stars, she was set upon by a wolf; when the 
distressed maiden was seized by the wild animal, her 
cries brought opportunely to her rescue a young nobleman 
named in the memoirs Mardontius, who, killing the fero- 
cious assailant, delivered the damsel, ‘and courteously 
escorted her to the mansion of a lady know n to her, and 
to whose grand-daughter Sir Kenelm was destined, where 
she was received kindly. Mardontius was smitten by 
those transcendant beauties that he had saved from the 
fangs of the wolf, and the lady having received news 
from the continent, of her lover’s death, reluctantly 
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admitted the addresses of Mardontius, whom she regarded 
with gratitude as the preserver of her life, and finally 
gave her picture to him, and agreed to marry him. ‘The 
engagement with Mardontius was broken off in conse- 

quence of that nobleman having been engaged in some 
gallantries, and news of the existence of Sir Kenelm 
having reached her ears, the old flame revived, and was 
finally consummated by marriage. Such is the version 
by a most eloquent and deeply interested advocate of the 
stories, that gave rise to reports unfriendly to the fair 
fame of the beautiful and noble Venetia. We might well 
imagine, that one who deemed his attraction to this fair 
woman, and their early association, the love as children 
which was so remarkable, were the birth and produce of 
starry influences, and that planet which was strong at 
their birth, would have dismissed all reason from “the 
guidance of passion. In this case was a tangible sympa- 
thy , that between these magnanimous and generous 
spirits (for they both had the elements of heroical love ,) 
might serve as a parallel to that powder the knight had 
invented for the cure of wounds. Sir Kenelm has written 
an entire treatise upon this same sympathetic powder ; 
the nostrum was to be applied to the sword which had 
caused the wound; then such was the secret link that 
operated through its chemic power, that the blood was 
staunched, and the smart was cured. 

Here was a man of fine and powerful mind, operated 
upon by weak and foolish absurdities, and it would seem 
that a certain vigor of mind was necessary, and a misdi- 
rected subtlety of reason the very invigorator, of those 
fancies, that seemingly lying within the limits of possi- 
bility, the most inapplicable and verbal distinctions and 
explanations confirm into demonstrated truths. ‘These so 
great wonders of the physical world, the inexplicable 
operations of life, and thought, and our perfect inade- 
quacy to reach those causes of things that are so far 
removed from our finding out, that all that is left human 
reason is to trust and adore, lead many minds into that 
perverted faith which believes every vain speculation, 
every marvellous tale, each conjectural possibility. ‘That 
which is, is possible, a Baconian would, at the present 
day, say; but the converse, asserting that imaginings 
must always find an existence to match them, seems the 
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foundation of mysticism. ‘The mystic is a man of strong 
faith in revelation; he finds things that could not have 
been reached by human judgment or investigation, those 
things that lie entirely out of the field of human know- 
ledge, from their nature, since they are spiritually 
discerned ; this furnishes to the mystic an argument why 
he should dispense with logic and accuracy and conso- 
nancy with experience in every case, In every tree he 
expects to hear the whisper of a Hamadryad, in every 
star a spiritual influence; natural things are not dead, 
but are animated by an informing spirit; demons, oracles 
and miracles are his mental food. With the same mar- 
velling curiosity, the same shuddering pleasure, that 
children listen to stories of ghostly visitants in gloom and 
darkness, the field of the imagination, this man’s reason 
searches after wonderful influences, chemical transmuta- 
tions, the indications to the senses, the bodily senses, of 
the ch anges in the world physical, bya busy and intruding, 
airy and unsubstantial species of being. Can such a ten- 
dency advance the cause of Truth, so stern in her requi- 
sition of duty, reached with such labor, and attained after 

such sifting and fanning away of chaff and illusions 2 
No—of all the dangerous tendencies that Philosophy has 
had to contend with, this has been most pernicious; a 
whim, a conceit proven fantasy, has been handed from 
deluded master to willing and credulous disciples, till its 
far-spread influence has served for a new argument in its 
favor, and it has introduced other fictions just as unfound- 
ed; tillthe mind has resembled him possessed with devils, 

where one gaining admission has brought in seven still 
worse. Morality and ‘Truth, if their foundations are 
esteemed thus shifting, have been injured by being 
placed alongside of these fanciful errors, and the under- 
standing continually hunting after fallacies, has dimmed 
her powers, and lost her original faculties. In favor of 
astrology he thus discourses : 

‘¢ Surely those glorious and vast bodies were not made 
and endued with a constant motion only for vain men to 
gaze upon? Then let me conclude with this, that since 
to meaner lights, as to comets, and other meteors drawn 
from low and putrified places of the earth, of whose 


pestilent vapors they consist and are then set on fire in- 


ihe air, we by daily experience attribute the ominous 
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presages of the death of kings, of revolutions of empires, 
wars, pestilence, famine, dearths, and such other dire 
effects; let us without difficulty acknowledge a nobler 
operation in those glorious bedies that are the efficient 
causes of the other; and having admitted them as causes, 
you will grant that who hath the knowledge of their 
nature, may, by calculating their motions for time to 
come, prognosticate their effects.” 

The same mystical feeling would cause him to reason 
of all points, even of moral feeling, of justice, of passion, 
in the same view of a certain secret and wondrous nature 
operating and infusing itself with the essence of the soul. 
In his apology for his own love, he pronounces a most 
slowing defence of the passion; it is conceived in the 
most exalted spirit, and expressed with a clear and noble 
eloquence, as if on each word the fate of Venetia was 
depending, and each thought clung to her beautiful idea. 

‘¢ The love of a virtuous soul dwelling in a fair and per- 
fect body, is the noblest and worthiest action that a man 
is master of: it exerciseth in due manner that superior 
talent that God and Nature hath given him; and by 
choosing a perfecter object than himself to love, it ex- 
alteth and refineth those seeds of goodness that are in 
him; and although he should not “find any completely 
perfect, yet this heroic effect of it would not be frus strated, 
since itis the nature of love to make the lover believe all 
possible perfections in the person beloved, and to that 
idea that he hath framed to himself he raiseth himself 
up. And when this divine gift, which obligeth the per- 
son beloved in the deepest debt that may be, which can 
be only by returning the like love, then the lover reapeth 
the fruit of this action, which is perfect joy ; and that is 
the greatest blessing that our nature is capable of, as sor- 
row is the greatest misery which at the last must neces- 

sarily follow those that miss of this joy by erring in the 
bestowing of this gift, although it may be long before they 
take notice of it, like the unfortunate and wretched peed 
whose greatest torment is to be deprived of the divine joy 
that is the inheritance of them who place their love on a 
right object.”’ 

Such is a part of his defence of love. He paints it truly, 
in celestial rosy red, and it may vie almost in accuracy of 
thought, and force of expression, with the conversation on 
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the same subject, of the prophetess Diotima, mentioned 
in the Symposium of Plato. 

One of the most beautiful pictures in the volume is, 
where he sees a vision conjured up by a Brahmin, in a 
forest, when he was in doubt of the constancy of Venetia. 
It will serve to give an idea of his mystical and marvel- 
loving character, as well as the great excellency of 
form of the lady. Speaking of the apparition, he says : 

‘¢ Her radiant hair hung dishevelled upon her white 
shoulders, and together with them, was covered. with a 
thin veil that from the crown of her head reached unto the 
ground, through which they shined as the sun doth 
through a pale cloud, and sometimes without that eclips- 
ing shade did send out direct and unbroken beams, and 
so doubled the day of beauty; which was caused by a 
gentle air, that, as being jealous of that senseless veil, did 
blow it ever and anon away, and played with those bright 
hairs, adding new-curled waves to those that nature made 
there. In her fair face one might discern lilies and roses 
admirably mixed ; but in her lips the rose alone did sit 
enthroned in sweet majesty ; her eyes, as being nig- 
gardly of casting away their heart-piercing beams, were 
hid by her modest lids, which veiled love’s treasure and 
theirs; her swelling breast did expose to view of greedy 
eyes his naked and miraculous snow, where love, though 
he were frozen, would recover heat again; part of her 
swelling bosom appeared, but the greater pait an envious 
vest did cover; her cheek reposed upon her alabaster 
hand, and her courteous sleeve discovered most part of 
her fair arm, which rested upon her knee, while she with 
her sighs, seemed to talk with her own thoughts.”’ 

The spirit assured the lover that his mistress was faith- 
ful, and that the stars had worked out their marriage ; and 
proved his announcement, by foretelling that he should 
be set upon by a number of men, and should escape by 
killing two of his assailants, which being accomplished in 
a short time after in Madrid, the belief in the words of 
the spirit was confirmed. 

The best argument, after all, was to him the course of 
her subsequent life, her strict fidelity, and the conjugal 
happiness he enjoyed, if we believe the tone of the me- 
moirs. These memoirs put one in mind of John Buncle— 
there is the same love, and desire, and marvelling respect 
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for knowledge—the same hearty good spirits, indicat- 
ing a well composed physical conformation—the same 
moralizing or metaphysical turn—the same logical acute- 

ness of intellect, and simplicity of fe eling—the same self- 
satisfied egotism, that conceals nothing, but discourses on 
all topics, from religious tenets to the cut of a coat, and 
lets the whole mind be viewed as in a self-demonstration, 
too well pleasing to be feigned—the same tender marital 
love, only somewhat more monogamical in Digby—both 
searchers after the marvellous—both religious, both uxo- 
rious and adventurous. Digby is high-born and heroical. 
Buncle a match-hunting gossiper. Dame Venetia died 
nine years after her marriage, in her 33d year. She was 
three years older than her husband, and perhaps to this 
fact the intensity of their passion might in part be owing, 

since age gives strength to the female character, dnd 
forms a more equal match, in point of contemporary com- 
panionship ; their histories are nearer together. Some 
thirty years after thisevent, her husband followed to the 
srave, and the noble ge ntleman, the eloquent orator, the 
subtle politician, the ingenious chemist, was no more. 


A. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE MOTLEY BOOK.”’ 





CHAPTER XXI. 
ISHMAEL SMALL MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


NGEL-GUARDED, as a generous faith would fain 
persuade us, were the little tailor and his country 
friend, within—an eye, byno means sokindly o1 auspicious 
initsgaze, watched all their doings, from without. Perched 
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in the very gutter of the Fork, clinging to the casement 
of the dormer window, as he best could, and holding his 
head obliquely—sate or couched—Ishmael Small. His 
turned-up nose against the window as close as he could 
press it, he kept a hungry look fastened on every glance, 
or gesture, or motion, that passed within: he could not 
catch their voices where he sate, but seemed to know all 
that passed as if he had heard it slowly uttered, word by 
word. When the deed was produced, could they have 
caught sight of that sharp grey eye, piercing through the 
very centre of the bull’s-eye with which the cheap case- 
ment was glazed, they would have both shrunk back, and 
said, ‘* What ugly spirit is that—that glares, like a sun- 
glass, upon us!” 

Up to that moment, Ishmael had looked calmly on; but 
when he saw the old, shivering parchment brought forth, 
and clutched so greedily by the poor tailor, he gnashed 
his teeth, and, turning about, with a glance downward 
at a stout man in jolly health who passed in the street 
below, with a market-basket on his arm, as if it would 
afford him a most exquisite pleasure to topple himself 
down upon him, and crush all that manly vigor out of 
him—he crept up the roof, and espying a narrow rent— 
scarcely larger than his hand—where a single ray came 
through from the chamber, laid his ear close dow n, and 
with his chalky visage turned to the sky, he held his 
breath, and listened to what passed. He was right. All the 
hours he had spent in tracking Hobbleshank from place 
to place; all the vague rumors that had crept into his 
mind, as from time to time his acquaintance with Puffer 
Hopkins grew; all his long vigils about the Fork, (whose 
evil genius, as mght and day, but mostly by night, he 
hovered round it, he seemed,)—all confirmed and made 
true. When this conviction shot through the brain of the 
deformed little eaves-diopper, his knees shook, his eyes 
dimmed for a moment, his grasp relaxed, and, had he not 
summoned at once with desperate force his ebbing 
strength, he would have rolled headlong into the street. 
Recovering himself, he paused not a minute to listen——he 
knew enough and more than enough already—clam- 
bered the roof again—plunged into the open scuttle by 
which he had at first emerged—and dived—so swift was 
his descent of the narrow stairs, it seemed, from top to bot- 
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tom, a single act—into the open air. Buttoning his coat 
close together—fixing his cap firmly on his head, and 
thrusting in his straggling pocket. handkerchief behind—so 
that not a single fluttering rag might check his course, he 
started off. Like lightning he sped along, bounding over 
obstacles ; winding his way through crowds that crossed 
him; and gliding between vehicles that seemed rushing to- 
gether from opposite directions—in a fashion that was 
perfectly miraculous. 

It was only a few minutes, and he stood at the broker’s 
door. He stopped an instant to recover his breath, lis- 
tening if he were astu; then, thrusting ms arm in at a 
concealed opening in the wall, he drew back the bolt, 
and stepped in. Closing the door behind him, and cau- 
tiously crossing the room, he knocked at the broker’s 
closet. 

‘¢ Hold back,”’ cried the old man, in a suppressed voice, 
like one engaged 3 in a desperate struggle, “what are e you 
choking me for? Take it back, take it all back ; but let 
me go. ‘There, curse it, there—she glides by again. It 
was your own fault.”’ 

Ishmael knocked again. 

‘¢ Let me go, or P’li beat you,’ shouted the old broker, 
who seemed to be vexed and goaded on by the sound, 
mingled, as it doubtless was, with the subjects of his 
dream. ‘* What did you cross me for ? othe is mine, I 
tell you, as much as yours, Hobbleshank! Marry her, 
and [ll grind you to powder; ha! ha!’ and he laughed 
with a broad chuckle in his dream. “That fixes you. 
Buy bread if you can: a cord or two of wood; I’m sorry 
the poor lady’s so sickly. ‘Take the boy away: smother 
him, choke him, drown him! ha! ha!” 

“Wake up, wake up!’ whispered Ishmael, whose 
spirits, to tell the truth, were not a little subdued by what 
the restless slumbers of the old broker seemed to point at. 
‘¢T have news, great news for you !”’ 

‘“‘T know you have,’’ continued Fyler, who seemed 
bent on pursuing his dreaming thoughts at all hazards. 
*¢’'That was well done, Jack Leycraft—excellent ; the 
little fellow fainted away, did he ?—so far that he won’t 
come back again, I guess.’ 

And Mr. Fyler Close, wonder at it as the world may, 
such was iol, flow of his spirits, went off, chaunting 
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Old Hundred ; to be sure, in a somewhat dissonant and 
imperfectly developed vocalization. This divertisement 
had the effect of restoring him to the familiar use of his 
organs, and availing himself of his ears, quite readily, he 
heard a quadruple rap, which Ishmael was now practising 
on the door; and asked, who was there. Ishmael made 
himself known, and the old man, sliding rapidly into his 
garments, unbarred his closet door, and stepped forth. 

*¢ Well, what word, Ishmael ?”’ he asked, as soon as 
he was disinterred. 

‘¢ Come this way,’’ said Mr. Small, taking the broker by 
the arm, and leading him towardthe window. As they stood 
where the light fell from a neighboring chamber, in which 
watch was kept with one disordered in his reason, and 
whose cries could be heard where they stood, and Ishmael 
saw how haggard and withered was the broker’s look, he 


doubted whether to utter his news now that he was there. 


He paused a while and looked at Fyler : 

‘¢ You heard nothing,” said he, eyeing Ishmael in turn. 
‘¢ Did I disturb you 2 1 was running over a long sum in 
compound interest. I got the figures wrong, and that put 
me ina passion. You saw that vy 

Ishmael professed to have seen nothing. 

‘¢ What’s your news ?”’ asked Fyler. ‘* Nothing terri- 


ble, IT hope. Is it a thunder-clap or a burst of music 7-— 


speak quick.’’ 

Before he answered, Mr. Small went to the door, thrust 
forth his head into the hall, and, opening wide both his 
ears, listened to catch any sound that might be stirting. 
The whole house was dead and still, and he returned. 

‘¢ A cross between the two,’’ answered Ishmael, subdu- 
ing his voice ; *‘ they have found the deed.”’ 

‘¢ What deed—Hobbleshank’s ?”’ asked the old man, 
gasping for breath, and drawing Ishmael close up to him 
by the collar, so that their faces almost touched. 

‘¢ The wery same, sir,’’ answered Ishmael, ** yaller with 
age, and patched up like a old bed-quilt.”’ 

If the blackest thunder-cloud hovering in the sky had 
settled down that moment, and become part and parcel of 
the features of Fyler Close, they could not have scowled 
more darkly than they did. He let fall his hand from its 
hold on Ishmael Small; and turning away, he paced the 
chamber; at every turn, as he came near the light, glar- 
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ing like a wild beast on Ishmael, and showing his teeth 
firmly set together, in the extre mity of his passion. 

After traveling the apartment in this wild way for twenty 
limes or more, he sudde ‘nly stepped aside, and leaping 
into his closet, bolted it within. Ishmael waited till the 
clock struck midnight, situung on a broken chair, hstening 
to the disordered sick man’s cry from above: but not 
a breath or sound denoted that any other living crea- 
ture was in that chamber but himself. The closet might 
have been the broker’s tomb, for all he heard. At the end 
of that time, the closet-door was again opened; I yler 
Close came forth, as if nothing unusual had passed, and, 
bringing a chair, took his seat, calmly and pleasantly, 
direc tly O} yposite Mr. Small. 

‘¢ Where is John Le -ycraft, of late, Ishmael ?”’ asked Mr. 
Close, as though his mind Was @ ntire ly disengaged, and 
free toany general subject that mightcome up. ‘He doesn’t 
come here, now-a-days. Have you kept track of him ?? 

‘}T have,’?? answered Ishmael. ‘‘Last week, he was 
busy ina eardin’? mill; week afore last, he was journey- 
man toastun-mason; this week he’s a rope-walker : where 
he’ll be next week, and the week after, would puzzle a 
jury of 0? Solomons to guess. His mind’s distempered, 
judging by what he says to me when [I sees him, about 
that old business of the farm-house. He can’t rest a day 
anywheres, but flies about like a singed pigeon over a 
conflagration, or a dove what’s got sore feet.’’ 

‘Will he blab, Ishmael ?”? answered Mr. Close, in a 
perfectly calmand dispassionate tone. ‘** He’s got a first- 
rate memory, and might turn it to account with the ma- 
gistrates. Don’t you think so, eh?’ 

‘¢By no manner o’means,’’ rejoined Mr. Small.‘ It’s 
his own mind what unrests him and keeps him wake o’ 
nights. He wants to find the boy, and clear his conscience 
with the yolk of the eg@: that’s all.” 

“If he’s got an eye that can look through the crust of 
the earth, six feet or more, perhaps he’ll find him, per- 
haps he won’t,”’ said the broker, smiling on his compa- 
nion, and (wis ting his shrubby whiskers in his fingers. 
‘So you’ve seen the deed,” he added, as if that had just 
occurred to him. “ Youe ould? nt borrow it for me to look 
at for a few minutes, eh ? Was it in good preservation, 
in a fine state of health ?’ 
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‘¢ Capital,’ answered Ishmael, ‘* considerin’ it 
had n’t a sound square inch on its body, and was 
a little bilions in the face: if there had been a 
hole two inches bigger in the roof, Pd have brought 
it round for a interview.’? Whereupon, Mr. Small 
indulged in a gentle laugh; but not so as to disturb the 
neighborhood. 

‘¢Where in the name of heaven, have you been to- 
night ?”? continued Mr. Close, * juni ng about citizens? 
roofs, like a cat ?”’ 

‘¢'T'o be sme I have,’? answered Mr. Small; “‘anda 
wery agreeable time I’ve had of it I can tell you; over- 
seein’ the city, and lookin’ out that the watchmen was 
on duty, and the lamps lit. Church steeples and tops o’ 
public buildings, is spruce beer, at two pence a glass, 
compared with it. Then there was a wery charmin’ 
young ’oman, that brought the parchment out of the coun- 
try where she found it, inside, sitting like a wax-figure to 
be looked at; and Fob, the little tailor, actin’ like mad, 
kissing *sparagus- “sprigs and mock-oranges, like a hero, 
just for greens. Ican’t say Lever had a more agreeable 
night of it in my life, where there was only three of the 
party!” 

‘¢Ishmael,”’ said Fyler Close, withdrawing the atten- 
tion of his companion from these delightful prospects, 
‘swe must distrain in the Row to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Out and out ?”’ asked Ishmael. 

‘¢Out and out,’”? answered Mr. Close. ‘* Down to the 
plant-pots, and Dutch oven. No nonsense, but a clean 
sweep: here’s the warrants. Go down to Meagrim, at 
the very earliest hour in the morning.”? And he handed 
Ishmael a bundle of documents filled wp and ready for 
use. 

‘¢No delay 2?’ asked Ishmael. 

‘¢ Nota minute: and tell Meagrim to move the goods 
off, sell at the shortest notice, close up at once, and brine 
me the result in gold. He raven throw off interest on his 
commissions: mention that to him when you see him 
to-morrow.’’ 

Ishmael promised it should be looked to the very hour 
the court opened; and was about to leave. 

*¢ You'll stand by me, Ishmael!” asked Fyler, regard- 
ing him with a look that Ishmael did not recollect to have 
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seen him ever wear before. ‘* You’ll stick to me through 
all ?”’ 

‘* Twill, uncle Fyler,’’ answered Ishmael, taking the old 
broker’s proffe ied hand. “DH be a stren’thin? plaster to 
your back ; a pair o’ double magnifiers to your eyes: and 
a patent truss to your hip-jints. Losin’ the use of your 
legs, li be crutches to you; and when you come to give 
up the ghost”’— 

“As to that last particular,’? interposed Fyler 
Close, ‘‘suppose we adjourn conversation twenty 
five years That is’nttoolong? But when it does ha 
pen, as I suppose it must one ‘day, [ll leave you an old 
chest or two to rummage, that’s all i can, you know ; and if 
you find any thing, it ‘shall be yours.”’ 

Mr. Smail shook hands upon the understanding, and 
was moving off again. 

‘Come this way, Ishmael,” said the broker, as Mr. 

Small was at the door. “Listen !” 

At that moment, a fearful cry issued fromthe chamber 
where the disordered man lodged; voices in supplica- 
tion or menace were raised upon him; and, presently, a 
dead silence followed, as ifthe struggler had been finally 
subdued. 

‘'There’s close quarters, up there,”’ said Fyler, looking 
first at Ishmael, then lifting his meagre finger, and shak- 
ing it in the direction from whence these sounds had 
come. ‘Stout chaps, brawny fellows; and not a word 
uttered by the poor sick devil that’s believed.”? He 
dropped his voice to the lowest whisper, and added, “ P11 
drive Hobbleshank to that pass yet!”? Ishmael renewing 
his promise to execute his orders promptly, on the 
morrow, and smiling in answer to the hideous grin that 
lighted the old broker’ s countenance, withdrew. 

The broker himself sate by the window, listening to 
the cries of the lunatic, and waiting for the break of day, 
that he might hear the blacksmith’s mortgaged hammer 
sound, and fix his eyes once more on the securities spread 
about him. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MR. FYLER CLOSE INVOKES THE AID OF MR. MEAGRIM AND 
THE LAW. 


Pursuant to his engagement with the broker, Ishinael 
at the proper hour, having first laid aside his cap, and 
substituted in its place a round-rimmed hat, embellished 
with astrip of crape—set forth to carry the wishes of Mr. 
Fyler Close into effect. Getting by an easy road into 
ool Rehnaa which was his favorite promenade, he 
pursued his course, not quite so gaily as usual, but with 
sufficient exhuberance of spirits to indulge in an occasional 
sportive sally, as he pushed his way along the crowded 
street. Once feigning to be taking a leisurely walk, 
mere after-breakfast stroll, with his hands crossed quietly 
behind him, he suddenly brought one of them forth, and 
letting it drop gently on the crown of an errand-boy, 
fresh from the country, and who was gaping and staring 
at the various street sights—he left the young gentleman 
staggering about as 1f under the influence of a sturdy morn- 
ing draught. ‘This, and a few others like it, were, how- 
ever, mere prefaces and flourishes of his humor ; but when 
he wot to the declivity of the street, where it forms a cheer- 
ful perspective of mouldy garments and black-whiskered 
Jews, Mr. Small knew that he was in a province that 
his genius had made his own. He slackened his pace a 
little, as he began to climb the street; and keeping his 
eye fixed on its other extremity, waited a moment till 
he espied certain figures turning into it out of another 
thoroughfare : his eye kindled, and smiling, and touch- 
ing his hat gracefully to the young gentlemen, who 
stood in the shop-doors, many of whom were his par- 
ticular friends, he strolled on. It was Alms-house 
morning, Wednesday, when the public charities are dis- 
tributed at the Park office to the poor; and as Ishmael 
rambled on, he met the various creatures of the city 
bounty hobbling forward in every variety of gait, aspect, 
and apparel ; and bearing their alms in every kind of cha. 
racteristic utensil and implement; poor women bringing 
theirs in broken baskets, concealed, with woman’s shrink. 
ing care, under old, tattered cloaks ; ; and the men bearing 
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theirs openly on their backs, or tied in soiled cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. 

As he approached these parties, Ishmael assumed a 
benevolent aspect, and proceeded to put in practice the 
philanthropic purpose with which he was inspired. The 
first that he encountered was a glazier carrying his alms 
in an old glazier’s box; drawing near, Mr. Small accosted 
him with ¢ Sep a moment, my friend—don’t trouble 
yourself to set it down ;”’ lifting the hd and depositing 
within what seemed a liberal donation in money, ** There; 
go home as fast as you can, and invest that little deposit 
in a couple of tender steaks and two twisted rolls: you’re 
hungry and they’ll do you good!” Ishmael passed on 
to another, (amid the smiles of his acquaintance in the 
shops, who seemed to admit it was well done) whe 
might have been a great traveler in his time, for he sus- 
tained his burthen in a faded carpet-bag, slung from his 
shoulder at the end of a walking-staff. Ishmael beg- 
ced to know what was his favorite dish, which the beggar 
modestly declining to answer, Mi. Small said, ** I know 
What it is—it’ s turkey done brown with sauce of oysters 5 
here’s a sieishe of quarters,’? placing in his hand the 
apparent coin, ‘* and there's a extra twenty-five center to 
treat yourself to the pit o’ the the-a-ter after dinner.’? And 
Ishmael drew another from a pocket which he had re- 
plenished at the tinman’s as he came along, for this very 
purpose. 

Ishmael Small claimed to be no banker or financier, 
but he had certainly managed to create a curreney which 
diffused a pleasure and satisfaction wherever it flowed. 
Was it any fault of his, if his pensioners should after- 
wards chance to waken from a delusion, and find that what 
they took for a legal mniintage, was nothing more 
than a fictitious currency of tin-clippings (cunningly re- 
sembling the precious coin;) i imaginary and unreal quarters. 

Spreading his largesses in this way on every side, with 
the unqualified approbation of his Jewish friends, and 
maintaining for the time at least the character of a large- 
souled philanthropist, Ishmael reached the Court, with 
more sincere good wishes and blessings sent after him, 
than ever, in all probability, accompanied a traveler in 
that direction before. 

A rarer or more curious gathering of mortal creatures 
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than compose the posse of officers, marshals and litigants 
that haunt the Small Court—the Twenty Pound Jurisdic- 
tion, it has been no man’s fortune to see. In the first 
place, the Small Court is held in a square room, of very 
limited dimensions—where the Court itself in triple majesty 
sits—with its purlieus, in the rear of the city Park : the pur- 
lieus consisting in part of another square-room where a very 
red-nosed man roams about inside of a railed cage, open- 
ing great ledgers and closing them; and holding no other 
intercourse With the barbarous world without, than to ac- 
cept from time to time, small tributes of coin, which he 
carefully deposits in a yawning drawer, wide and deep 
enough to swallow all that may be cast in. 

A further purliet of the small court adjoins this sacred 
precinct, and consists of two small dens to which the 
worshipful judges withdraw, at certain seasons of the day, 
and brood over the wickedness and corruption of man- 
kind: which they avenge by giving wrong-headed ver- 
dicts against parties who venture to molest them in their 
retirement. Through these various purlieus and avenues, 
there circulates from ten, morning, till three, afternoon, a 
constant tide of unclean, unwashed, and wrathful huma- 
nity; 1n atone door, out at another, making noisy friths 
and creeks, as it were, all over the place, and whirling 
round and round ina perpetual vortex. ‘The tide was not 
quite at its height when Ishmael entered, and the retainers 
of the Court who had assembled were therefore not too many 
to be observed apart. It was the Clerk’s room that Ishmael 
entered—where the officers and others are in waiting 
till they are called—or transacting such business as may 
be put in their charge. 

There was one man sitting in acorner, stout-built and hea- 
vy, with a great red nose—even much larger and fierer than 
the clerk’s—that seemed to throw a glow over the newspa- 
per he held before him, and which he was reading 
through a pair of coarse horn spectacles: while a spare 
man of a pale aspect was hobbling across the court-room 
on unequal legs, bearing a process to the clerk’s desk 
within the rail. Another ruby-nosed officer, much 
taller, but not as stout as the other, was sitting in the 
door-way, looking out steadily, and with as much keen- 
ness as his brandy- -stained face would permit, for the ap- 
proach of one of their High Mightinesses and Supreme Dis- 
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posers of Twenty Pound Cases—the Justice himself. There 
was a constable with one eye gone, but concentrating in the 
other sufficient spite and sm all malice to light up the 
organs of four and twenty rattle snakes or more: and 
another, a huge, over-grown man, in a dirty grey coat, 
with a great w en on his forehead, who sate upon a stool 
ata high desk, leaning overa paper and painfully casting 
up the interest on a very small sum for a very short time, 
and due and accruing from a retail grocer, both stout and 
small; and, furthermore, at this time, sadly invalid from 
want of funds. 

Presently there was 2 bustle at the door; a great rap- 
ping ona desk in front of the bench, on the part of an 
impudent looking man, who directed his eyes steadfastly 
toward the door as he knocked; a tumultuous shout of 
‘hats off’ from all quarters of the room, a rush from the 
side-rooms to the door of that where the chief court was 
held, and along came a httle weazen-faced, crop-haired 
axe ner in, shufiling through the press, wha’ making his 

y towards the Judge’ s seat, into which he presently 
denne d; and after wi APD about uncomfortably for a 
few minutes as if he had wot into the prisoner’s dock by 
mistake, and was on trial for non- -compos or something cor- 
responding, he called to the crier, over the desk-rail, for 
the day’s calendar. 

Recovering a little, as he became better accustomed to 
his station, he began shortly to call order, and in very 
donbiful English, required people to **make less noise”? 
in the outskirts of the court-room, where a great hubbub 
was rapidly engendering ; to which the offenders listened 
with the ios st profound respect, while it was uttering, but 
as soon as his voice had fairly ceased, proceeded With re- 
newed animation, and as if it had been the purpose of his 
Honor to cheer them on and encourage them in what 
they were about. 

Immediately in the heels of the Judge—he had walked 
down with that fimetionary, that he might enjoy an op- 
portunity to color his mind to the right complexion for a 
case that was coming on that morning—a marble-faced 
man came in, dressed in clean black from crown to toe, 
with a pair of vicious black eyes, and a chattering smile 
as he-entered. ‘This was Mr. Meagrim, the marshal ; and 
olancing about to recognize his customers and acquain- 
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tance, he glided out of the court-room into the clerk’s 
purlieu, where [Ishmael waited his coming. 

‘¢ Ah! Mr. Small,”? he said, recognizing that gentle- 
man where he stood, in a corner, talking with one of the 
brandy-painted constables, ‘‘what is it, now?’ And he 
drew Ishmael aside, and dropping his voice to a stealthy 
whisper inquired what he needed. They whispered apart 
for a short time; and Mr. Meagrim, glding away again, 
promised to return in a minute, as soon as he had seen 
the oath sworn against a brass-founder defendant, that 
he might levy on his cart and harness as they passed along. 

When Mr. Meagrim had left, the brandy-stained gen- 
ileman returned, and renewed the discourse the mar- 
shal had interrupted. 

‘¢ What did you say this crape was for, Ish. ?”’ asked 
the constable, glancing at Mr. Small’s round-rimmed 
beaver. 

‘That crape,’’? answered Ishmael, “is a sign o’mour- 
nin’? and lamentation, for the juryman that was killed 
in the box, last week, by Counsellor Boerum’s speech, 
which was slow in its operations, you know, but sure. 
Where’s your weeper and Crany’s and Jimmerson’s ? 
Why han’t all the officers got their weepers on ?”’ 

‘‘’here’s no occasion that I can see,”’ answered the con- 
stable, ‘* nobody’s lost any relations here that I know on, 
this week : has there 2?’ 

‘* Hallo!—what are you dreamin’ about,’’ cried 
Ishmeel, in well-feigned surprize, ‘I thought your 
judges was all dead. I understood this court, and 
who’ll deny it I wonder? was under the jurisdiction of 
Judges’ ghost—not live Judges—but Judges im a state of 
semi- -anymation and imperfect witality! pr" 

By the time the subdued laughter which prevailed 
among the officers on the occasion of the ingenious observa- 
tions of Mr. Small, Mr. Meagrim returned, quietly inter- 
changed a word or two with the clerk; ordered 
Messrs. Crany and Jimmerson to follow, and set forth in 
company with Ishmael. 

When they got into the street, Ishmael and the marshal 
led the way, and Messrs. Crany and Jimmerson, who were 
a pair of ill-matched constables, greatly dilapidated by use 
and age, trotted after. Presently Mr. Small, suggesting 
to Mr, Meagrim, that he had a slight commission to exe- 
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cute by the way, dropped behind, with a promise to 
overtake them in the course of a block or two. 
Soon after, and when his companions were well out of 
sight, he began to cast about, with an impatient and 
ominous look ; and ina moment, hastening to a spot on 
which his eye had rested with unbounded satisfaction, he 
stood at a baker’s window: a minute after he was in the 
baker’s shop—and, allowing him a minute more, and he 
was strolling forth, holding i in his hand a delicate amal- 
gam, formed of aslice of fresh bread anda slice of pound- 
cake laid close together. 

‘‘The wickedness and desperation of the world is 
such,’’ said Ishmael, as he cut into the amalgam, ‘* that 
it exhausts one’s Ingenuity and wits to make it go down. 
It’s not bad, however,”’ and he cut again, ‘*‘if one could 
only wet it with a drink of pure gin; without being put 
to the vulgarity of payin’ for it !’’ 

Now it is. pretty generally known that there is a body 
of thirty-four gentlemen, recognized and described as the 
Corporation of the City and County of New York, whose 
sole business it is, according to popular belief, to sit as a 
board of Brewers, and w hose constant employment it like- 
Wise is, for which they are chosen by the people at large 
and held i in great honor therefor, to brew and distil a 
well-known popular beverage, which has gone into ex- 
tensive use. Ishmael, faithful to the promise he had 
made to himself, paused at one of the public stills, where 
this drink is distributed, and lifting a long wooden arm in 
the air, bending his head forward and drawi ing the wood- 
en arm after him, witha good deal of dexterity and 
manual skill, took a large, copious, and exhilirating 
draught of the beverage in question. He then gracefully 
wiped his meuth; and restoring his handkerchief to his 
pocket, leaving a ‘small segment only exposed for the 
public admiration, he followed on. 

Hurrying along, now that he was thoroughly refreshed, 
Ishmael reached Mr. Meagrim at the Square, where he 
was busy bargaining for the services of a cartman, who 
being at last “retained, galloped forward up. the street, 
while Mr. Meagrim and his followers, keeping him in 
view, swept on. 

When they reached the neighborhood of Close’s Row, 
Mr. Meagrim ordered the cart to halt without, and enter- 
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ing slyly with his train, took but a moment’s glance at 
the building, and fell to business. 

Ishmael was despatched to the roof, with a handful 
of nails and an upholsterer’s hammer, produced from the 
marshal’s pocket ; Mr. Jimmerson to the ightning-maker’s 
garret ; and Mr. Meagrim himself, with the cartman and 
Mr. Crany in his train, proceeded to the recusant cobbler’s. 
Such was the nimbleness and dexterity with which Mr. 
Small executed his portion of the business, that by the 
time Meagrim and his followers reached the garret, they 
found the cobbler knocking his head and fists, like a 
madman, agaist the closed scuttle, and threatening to 
pitch his besieger from the roof, if he could once get out. 
When he found himself hemmed in by other tormentors, 
in the person of the officers and posse, his rage was 
greatly increased, and he danced about the apartment in 
an extempore hornpipe, more like a Huron chief than a 
franchise citizen. Notwithstanding he saw that he was 
overpowered,—when the officers seized one end of his 
corded bale of valuables, he fastened on the other, and 
tugged at it, until they had fairly dragged it down stairs, 
the cobbler asseverating that marshals and all such cattle 
were a nuisance in a civilized community ; demanding to 
know what right they had to touch his property, and 
pointedly aspersing the Legislature for presuming to pass 
such laws. 

Sweeping everything in in their progress—chairs, tables, 
stair-rods, Dutch oven—they descended into the precinct 
of the bereaved mother; the cobbler shouting lustily after 
them, all the way. 

Here their proceedings were quite as summary—al- 
though they were impeded not a little by the levity of 
Mr. Crany, who clapped his hands upon his knees, and, 
bending almost double, burst into a horse-laugh, every 
time his eye fell on the wooden quadruped and crape- 
dressed vase on the mantel; for which extravagance he 
was sharply rebuked by Mr. Meagrim, who told him he’d 
better stick to business ; ; while the cartman, who seemed 
to have a woman’s soul under his cart-frock, privily 
thrust, what was equivalent to his whole day’s wages, in 
the mother’s hand. 

In the mean time, Mr. Jimmerson, pursuant to order, had 
proceeded to the lightning-maker’s quarters, but coming 
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in at an unlucky moment, when the artist was in one of 
his absent moods, he had scarcely had time to disclose his 
business, when, by some cursed mischance, a large hottle 
slipped off, and striking him in a most sensitive part of 
his person, he was unceremoniously thrown on his back. | 
There he lay, agitating his hands and feet, like a great | 
green turtle in a spasm, until the lightning-maker, who 
was up to his elbows in a vile yellow mixture, rushed 
towards him, and, expressing a profound regret for what 
had occurred, began chafing his temples, beating his 
head and punching his body. 

The lightning-maker was bending over Mr. Jimmerson, 
when Mr. Small—who had lingered on the roof, watch- 
ing a market sloop that was sailing down the river—came 
down n, and adding his own endeavors to the artist’s, the 
constable was soon put upon his legs, and they proceeded 
in their business. Acting in the self-same spirit with the 
others, [Ishmael and his aid cleared the house, down to 
the very cellar-floor, of all that came, by the most liberal 
construction, under their warrant. ‘Two wide gates that 
led into the yard were thrown open; the cart driven in ; 
the goods piled on ina threatening pyramid ; and perching 
on the very top, whither he had climbed, with saucepans, 
broken candle-stands, and rugged tables, for the steps of 
his arduous ascent, sate Mr. Ishmael Small, presiding 
over the whole, like the very genius of Distress-warrants 
and chaotic chattels. Men, women, and children—the 
tenants of the Row—gathered in the windows, looking 
upon the wreck, pile- cheeked and hollow-eyed; the 
cobbler, alone, holding his station in a door-way, and 
manfully vociferating against the iniquity of the whole 
proceeding. 

The cart was driven off; Messrs, Crany and Jimmerson 
—the last with a dolefully bilions complexion—trotting 
along, and keeping watch on either side; and Mr. Mea- 
grim, smooth-browed and unruffled, following, with a 
hawk’s eye, in the rear. 
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THE HEBREW NATION.* 


THE beauty, grandeur, simplicity, pure theology, and 
true philosophy, of the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, 
all that is human and subject to man’s criticism, are the 
subjects of Herder’s analysis; and truly with the love of 
a child, the heart of a poet, and the judgment of a philo- 
sopher, he approaches these glorious works: they affording 
him at every line food for sympathy, admiration, or know- 
ledge.. Oh what a crowd of witnesses are we encom- 
passed with! the dignity, the rationality, and the enthu- 
silastic devotion of these writers being an evidence to the 
truth of that doctrine, of which they were the sowers and 
we are the reapers. The chosen people—their literature 
is nothing, save what has been given us for our instruc- 
tion—their history is naught for them, to us the record is 
an enfranchisement—their glory diffused, now sends, like 
the sun, healing beams to cheer every gloom and chase 
away every terror. Each man of that ancient people, 
with his strongly marked semitic features, is a hving 
argument of more avail than sneers, or scoffs, or labored 
ty ci Herder has confined himself to those con- 
siderations that are merely human in the sacred books ; 
he criticises them as he would a Grecian poet’s rhapsodies 
—the inspiration, the actual vision he attempts not to ex- 
plain, but the modes of thought of that early period and 
oriental clime—the figurative language, the intense feel- 

ing, the simple faith, so open to spiritual ideas—the 
indirect and suggestive character of their philosophy 
supply a sufficiently wide extent of subject. Nor is ita 
mode of consideration that has no value to the religious 
man, for he is shown thereby how worthily those who ~ 
have thusclaimed a holy character, have sung and taught 

—he will find that all human philosophy has fallen short 
of, or else adopted that of the old Hebrews, whether tra- 
dition or inspiration handed down from its first sources, 
and that their poets excel those of all other nations, even 
in so far as their divine subjects transcend heroic wreaths, 
or heroic wanderings. Could we be forever as little chil- 
dren, humbly to adore, and reverently to listen, and 
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lovingly to live, it might be a better, a more excellent 
way to use the Scriptures—but doubts and offences have 
come into the whole world, our cold judgments must 
analyse in manhood as our warm hearts did love in an 
earlier age, and we must put to the test and crucible of 
the canons of taste, and of the rules of logic, the fancy 
and the doctrines of the inspired teachers. Just in the 
same way We may Jmagine one with wrapt mind listening 
to a solemn chant in the great Jewish temple, raised with 
devotion, and paying his. just homage, while his Maker 
fills his soul; then the cadence of the music arrests his 
mind; finally he turns to the contemplation of the sym- 
metrical columns and harmoniously proportioned frieze— 
how well it is that even here there is order and come- 
Iiness. 

For this task of guiding us through the fabric of the 
literature and the polity of the Hebrews we want no pro- 
fane man, no unfeeling or cold-hearted pedant, no weak 
or unsatisfactory 1easoner; argument we want, and feel- 
ing too, and none could have done better than the philo- 
sophic preacher of Wiemar ina descant upon the Hebrew 
mind and the Hebrew poetry. Herder is clear and com- 
prehensive, just and warm; he can scan, and admire, 
and awaken reverence. The devotional elegance of 
Bishop Horne’s work on the Psalms, has made that writer 
known to us and loved by us, but we oftentimes wander 
from his interpretations and indulge in excursions 
and trials of our own paths over the rich and flowered 
fields. We cannot stray far from Herder ; he passes over 
the land like an exploring army with scouts sent out on 
all sides, searching mountain, stream, and valley. This 
comprehensive criticism does not in any respect omit a 
searching and minute analysis, and the individual shades 
of difference in the various sacred writers are pointed out 
with perfect accuracy, and the general reasons drawn 
from individual position or the history of the times shows 
how, with inspired men, the like passions are subject to 
be roused, as with the weakest of men. This discrimi- 

nating faculty of judging is oftentimes allied with cold- 
ness anda lack of the finer sensibilities in poetry ; but it is 
not so with Herder. The psalms of the tender and be- 
wailing David are distinguished by him, and contrasted 
with calm, didactic, and elevated moral teachings of 
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Asaph, as well as the different personal and intellectual 
differences of the men. He A tii the sublimity of the 

eastern prophet who eame to curse Israel, and compares 
it with the more gentle songs of victory, of Moses and his 
prophetic blessings, that lack the bold imagery of the Mi- 
dianite, though more distinct andclear. A strange insight 
into nations as well as men, Herder possesses ; it seems in- 
tuitive, and to it is joined a power of diving into, and 
fecling by sympathy, the man he would describe. ‘The 
subject lives over again in his critic. 

Herder himself has some of the characteristics of orien- 
tal conception; he delights in arraying his truths in the 
garb of the apologue and the parable: to personify the 
thoughts that sprmg up in the moral nature, and turn 
thoughts into winged angels descending from heaven to 
urge man to virtue, while darker visitants, in gloom and 
darkness shade his life and would chase away the hea- 
venly guests. In the fundamental points of his intellect, 
though entirely different in impulse and feeling, Herder 
resembles the author, according to Goethe, whom he 
so admired ; he had the same deep insight into human 
nature that ‘distinguished Swift, the same clearness as a 
political thinker, ‘the same aptitude towards the contem- 
plation of the spirit of human institutions; but while 
they judged of the same subjects, and the form of their 
writings assumed the same allegorical garb, Herder dwelt 
most upon the bright and pleasurable, while Swift was 
disdainful and complaining. The allegories of Swift are 
dark, and lamenting, and scornful: Herder is beautiful, 
sentimental and playful. Both unite in this, that as they 
were most accurate and judicious, their writings are of 
the utmost perspeciity, and entirely removed from any 
trace of obscurity. 

‘There is no doubt that it is the distrust of human na- 
ture that operated so powerfully on Swift, that has induced 
and persuaded Herder to form and assume the theory he 
has, upon the subject of the prophetic mission of the He- 
brew writers. He takes a very different view of these things 
that were written for our instruction from St. Paul; the one 
a worldly philosopher, admits the divine nature of the faith 
in the divine truths the prophets uttered, but says that 
these truths and the manner of their enunciation were the 
products of the age, and the joyful or complaining indi- 
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cations of the state of political Israel ; and though the 
wielding hand of Providence, sitting the arbiter of. the 
thoughts ef man and the situations of the nations, shaped 
these as the morning wind directs the wind-vane to the 
quarter of the sun-rise, the end to which these prophesies 
tended, was wrapt to all in obscunty. St. Paul, in his 
epistle to. the Hebrews, himself a. prophet, takes a dif- 
ferent view: the glorious summary of the institutions of 
Moses and the: songs of the Jewish prophets; before his 
eyes he tells us that these things were to be accomplished, 
and that spirit of Ommiscience directed the inspiration 
and gave knowledge to the pen. ‘‘ Lo 1 come, in the 
knowledge of the book, it is written of me,’ has a direct 
and palpable truth to the faithful soul of the prophet, and 
we must give a preference to St. Paul over the philoso- 
pher. Yet, though we cannot assent to the manner in 
which the prophetic character is disposed of, we are ready 
to be taught as it regards the origin of every form of ex- 
pression, how the victories of the nation are the orna- 
ments of their songs of gratulation, and the admirable 
political arrangements of temple and law are having 
their influence in the conceptions of that time, when from 
their worship and faith the world is: to. be regenerated, 

and that oriental sublimity seeks to veil its wonderously 
true and accurate moral truth under the befitting outward 
signs of wisdom and goodness in the physical world. 
Clouds and thunder surround the throne, and are the 
ministers of the beneficent Deity of the Hebrews; here 
alone were to be found a pure religion and. notions 
worthy of a God. 

One deep and abiding feeling, existing among all the 
authors, among the whole of the Hebrew nation, nay, 
even now clinging to the trampled and abused descend- 
ants of that race, wherever fortune and persecution may 
have driven them, is their love for the law, so just, so 
true, so heavenly! this love taught them to regard: their 
fellow participators in that blessing as brethren ; truly it 
taught them to regard their nation with filial reverence, 
supported as it was, by the power of the, Omnipotence 
and sanctified by the pure offerings of the sanctuary. It 
was this that touched their lamenting poets with so sad a 
lyric strain, when the humbled citizens of wicked. discor- 
dant kingdoms, were exposed to foreign aggression and 
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all the terrors of an averted monarch, their heart-exiled 
God.  Inthis nation of all the world, patriotism and piety 
were so united that they could not be separated, and the 
law that they: obeyed was the echo of treason and of 
divine enactment, and every syllable was associated with 
the thunder of Sinai the gratitude due a deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage and the remembrance of a happy 
and a religious people. Their history and each man’s 
conscience sanctioned a law that claimed a divine origin. 
Yes, now in every clime the eye of the Israelite turns to 
the promised land as his, and sees in that glorious law the 
title-deed irrefragable of his right of possession, the hope 
and refuge of his nation. 

Perhaps the most attractive part of these volumes con- 
sists in the manner in which the wonderful genius of the 
Lawgiver. is unfolded, the super-human wisdom with 
which the Hebrew state was founded, how it was a 
government of Deity, and otherwise perfectly free with 
the shadow of the Divine law for protection, not for op- 
pression or restraint. He shows us that Moses was hero, 
poet and sage, and in each of these characters greater 
than Romulus, Minos or Homer, in forming the destiny 
and in influencing that chosen though stubborn people. 
Glance at) random—take the institution of the Sabbath, 
and see how wonderful must be the ingenuity and know- 
ledge of the lawgiver who should have originated it—is 
there any thing like it in any human code ? it runs contrary 
to man’s grasping avarice, and yét it is without doubt, ad- 
vantageous even to the laborious productive energies of a 
nation or an individual. Of all those vexed questions 
that now are agitated, the balance between the classes of 
society see in that law how they are adopted; the tithe, 
the jubilee with the inalienability of the soil, the prohibi- 
tion of usury, and yearly convocations. Here was an 
array of checks, an adaptation of centralism and in- 
dependence, that preserved patriotism and checked usur- 
pation. Nothing has ever equalled the polity of the 
Hebrews in human governments. We are forced to ex- 
claim that ‘‘ no prophet arose in Israel like unto Moses.” 

Herder, as a critical writer, seems to possess the most 
comprehensive grasp, the loftiest subjects, the most sub- 
lime ideas he attempts to scan, and that not unworthily. 
The mere elegancies of style and diction have been suf- 
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ficient to occupy some—others with a higher talent have 
unrivalled niceties of personal character; but to grasp 
the mighty array of historical facts that have formed a 
nation; to analyze the source of the splendid and as- 
tounding ideas of God and our moral nature, as they live 
in the loftiest of didactic poets, and to feel as an ancient 
Hebrew while listening to the voice of inspired wisdom, 
are the praises of Herder. A. 





THE CITY ARTICLE. 


THE CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


AVING shown that England, as to all other nations 
by whom slavery is tolerated, is bound by the laws 
of nations, to recognize slaves as property, we shall now 
maintain, that where property is carned involuntarily, 
by stress of weather, or other irresistible force or neces- 
sity, into British territory, or the territory of any other 
friendly nation, the title to it cannot be divested by a 
local law, but that such friendly nation is bound, if not 
to give succor, at least to suffer such property to be 
peaceably carried out of its territory ; that, in this respect, 
there can be no discrimination between the different 
kinds of property, but that the rule applies with equal 
and irresistible force to all; and that the case of the 
Creole is clearly within the operation of this rule. The 
doctrine above propounded is very clearly stated in two 
resolutions submitted by Mr. Calhoun, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, to the Senate of the United 
States, in 1840, and unanimously adopted by that body. 
These resolutions are : 

‘¢ Resolved, ‘That a ship or a vessel on the high seas, 
in time of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, is, accord- 
ing to the laws of nations, under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the State to which her flag belongs ; as much so as if 
constituting a part of her own domain. 

¢ Resolved, That if such ship or vessel should be forced 
by stress of weather, or other unavoidable cause, into the 
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port of a friendly power, she would, under the same laws, 
lose none of the rights appertaining to her on the high 
seas ; but, on the contrary, she and her cargo and persons 
on board, ‘with their property, and all the rights belong- 
ing to their personal relations, as established by the laws 
of the State to which they belong, would be placed under 
the protection which the laws. of nations extend to the 
unfortunate under such circumstances.”’ 

Representing, as the Senate does, every section of the 
Union, the unanimity with which these resolutions were 
adopted, without reference to party or sectional differen- 
ces, must be regarded as decisive evidence that they 
contain an exposition of the American view of this ques- 
tion. Indeed, the general principles above asserted are 
not only undenied, but conceded, and have always been 
acted upon by England, and that too, until since 1834, 
with reference to slaves cast, by the perilous accidents of 
ocean navigation, upon her shores. England now at- 
tempts to except the case of slaves out of the general 
rule. We shall endeavor to show that the principle of 
the rule kills the exception ; and that to allow the ex- 
ception is to kill the rule. The act of Parliament of 
1834, abolishing slavery in the British dominions, is sup- 
posed to create and sustain the exception. ‘The spirit of 
that act is, that slavery shall no longer be a domestic insti- 
tution of England. Such is the policy of England ; and it 
is supposed, + chat, to have recognized these slaves, as 
such, at Nassau, would have been to contravene that policy. 
We deny that it would have contravened that policy ; 
and admitting that it would, we still deny that it affords 
any excuse for refusing to recognize slaves as property. 
The rule declares that the local policy shall not, in the 
case of necessity on which it rests, be enforced against the 
persons or property of a friendly nation; and the rule 
would be of no value, indeed could not exist at all, under 
any other construction and application of it. Rutherforth 
(2 Institutes, p. 450,) states the rule thus: ‘* Though the 
civil laws of every nation are the proper measure of the 
right, while foreigners have to make use of its territories 
for any purpose whatever ; yet these laws, like all others, 
admit and require the equitable exception of necessity. If 
the civil laws have forbidden any particular foreigners to 
come within the territory, or to bring any particular goods 
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into any of its ports, or to come into any of them with a 
ship or force, under a certain penalty ; foreigners, who 
stray thither by land, or whose ships are driven into the 
ports by stress. of weather, may, by the letter of the law, 
be subjected to the penalty, but the equitable rules of in- 
terpretation will exempt them fromit.” ‘The rule is laid 
down in still stronger terms by Vattel, (p. 180.) : 
‘‘ When, the owner of a territory thinks proper to refuse 
your admission into it, you must, in order to enter it in spite 
of him, have some reason more cogent than all his reasons 
to the contrary. Such is the right of necessity: this au- 
thorizes an act on your part, which on other occasions 
would be unlawful, viz., an infringement of the right of 
domain. When a real necessity obliges you to enter into 
the territory of others,—for instance, if you cannot other- 
Wise escape from imminent danger, or if you have no 
other passage for procuring the means of subsistence, or 
those of satisfying some other indispensable obligation ,— 
you may force a passage when it is unjustly refused.”? 
‘¢ Thus, a vessel driven by stress of weather has aright to 
enter, even by force, into a foreign port.”’ 

Our argument concedes the general rule, that every 
nation has exclusive right to govern its own territory. 
The exception to this rule is, the right to enter such ter- 
ritory, share the peculiar policy and laws of that territory 
suspended, as to the party entering, and while he is 
obliged to remain there, in cases of inevitable necessity. 
There is no exception to the exception. It is a universal 
exception. Its foundation is necessity, and it is limited 
only by the necessity. This necessity entirely disregards 
any such consideration, as that the local policy infringed 
by it, is more or less dear and cherished. It disregards the 
character of the individual, and the property which it 
brings within the rale. The individual and the property 
are not there voluntarily ; neither seeks to remain and 
subvert the local law or policy, but being there with a 
peaceable purpose, without wilful or hostile design, it 
seeks to departin peace. Such a rule does not admit of 
the distinction that the necessity has brought into the ter- 
ritory an individual or species of property more or less 
obnoxious to the local law or policy. In every such case 
the property is obnoxious to the law ; sometimes more, 
sometime less; but it is not a question of degree, but of 
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principle. It came there by irresistible force or necessity, 
without any design to invade the territorial sovereignty— 
it does not seek to remain and subvert: it seeks to depart 
and leave the local law and policy to be maintained in 
their integrity. 

The English corn law policy affords a fair illustration 
of this argument. It is the policy of England to protect 
her landed interests by a heavy duty upon, and a virtual 
exclusion of, foreign bread stuffs. Suppose that instead 
of an impost, she should resort to an express prohibition, 
and declare that all foreign grain brought into her ports 
should be forfeited. ‘This she might lawfully do 3 it re- 
sults from the exclusive right, all along conceded by us, 
of each nation to govern its own territory. Such alaw 
would as emphatically indicate the English corn law 
policy, as the law of 1834 indicates her slave policy. She 
would have as great, and only as great, a right to enforce 
the one as to enforce the other. Ifa necessity, under the 
laws of nations, could temporarily suspend the operation 
of one law, it could equally suspend that of the. other. 
If a plea that the corn law policy is dearly cherished, could 
not set it up against such necessity, neither could a similar 
plea, as to the slave policy, set itup against such necessity. 

Suppose the existence of such a prohibitory corn law, 
applying to the whole British dominions, and that the 
Creole had been laden with corn, and carried into Nas- 
sau by a storm or by mutineers; could not every objec- 
tion, under the laws of nations, now urged against the 
slave property, be urged with equal effect against the 
property in this flour? In the one case, the local policy 
is against the admission of flour ; in the other case, against 
the admission of slaves. If the chershed policy, in the 
one case, may destroy the right of property in the slaves, 
why may it not, in the other case, destroy the right of 
property in the flour? If the necessity, under the laws 
of nations, saves the right of property, in the one case, 
in spite of the local policy and law, why does it not 
equally save the right of property, in the other case, in 
spite of the local policy and law? Under the laws of 
nations, as we have shown, a slave is as lawful property 
as a barrel of flour; and those laws, in applying the rule 


of necessity, makes no distinction between the different ° 
species of property upon which. it operates, or the-differ. — 
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ent degree of, favor with which that property is, regarded 
where it is carried, by. such necessity. 

If the Creole’s cargo had been: flour, and the local 
magistrates, had;confiscated it. under..the supposed law, 
dees any man doubt but that the right of the American 
owner, to indemnity. would have been.perfect?, If not, 
what legal grounds of doubt, exist in this.case ? 

In reality, the, lecal policy. of Great Britain would not, 
in either/case, be contravened. Its policy against foreign 
grains is only infringed by. using them in England; but 
wt would be no infringement to suffer grain to be peace - 
ably carried out, which had been accidentally carried in. 
She has no policy against allowing foreign grains to be 
afloat upon the ocean, or to be carried between two ports 
where the trade islegal. So the slave policy of England 
is, that slavery shall no longer be a domestic institution in 
her domimons. ‘Tosuflera slave, driven in by inevitable 
necessity, to be taken out again, is not.to erect the insta- 
tution of domestic slavery in England... She has no policy, 
she has,no right to any policy, against carrying a lawful 
slave, by land or sea, from Virginia to Louisiana: two 
States.in which. the lawfulness of slavery and of slave 
property is unquestioned. : 

To have suffered the slaves.on, board of the Creole to 
be carried out of her territory, would not, therefore, have 
contravened. English . policy, unless she has designs 
against slavery as it exists in this country. If she has 
any such policy, or any policy against our carrying 
slaves from one State into another, as from Virginia to 
Louisiana, she should ,avow it openly, and not seek to 
effectuate it in the covert, manner adopted in this case. 
Any such policy, avowed or disavowed, prosecuted open- 
ly and with courage, or covertly and by diplomatic 
finesse, 1s a gross outrage upon our national nghts, and a 
palpable violation of the laws of nations, To assume the 
existence of such a policy, and, that the proceedings 
against the slave property on, board, the Creole were in 
pursuance of it, would, be, to assume, broadly and at once, 
that, Great Britain must make apology and indemnity, or 
the wrong be expiated by Sacer 

This is nota novel view of the question. England is 
familiar with it; has acknowledged its justice; and has 
again and again made. indemnity under it. 
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In 1830, the Comet sailed from the District ‘of Colum: 
bia, bound for New Orleans, with a-number of’ slaves ‘on 
board, and was ‘stranded on one ‘of ‘the’ false'ke ys of the 
Bahama Island, opposite to the coast of Florida!’ 290 

In 1834, the Encomium sailed from’ Charléestéwi; bound 
to New Orleans, with a cargo of slaves on ‘boatd, and was 
stranded near the same place. 

In both of these cases, the slavés were battle by the 
wreckers into Nassau, where they were’ seized and ° de- 
tained by the local authorities: ii application by’ the 
owners of the slaves to the local authorities, for ther 
surrender, wasdenied. Our Government then demanded 
redress, and after a protracted negociation, the British 
Government compensated the owners for the loss of their 
property. 

At the time when the Comet and the Hadsttiutn 
stranded, and their slave cargo was carried into Nassau, 
the laws of England expressly prohibited the taking’ ofa 
a slave into any of her colonies, subjected’ allslave 
property carried in to instant forfeiture, made the act of 
carrying slaves in, a felony, and punished it with trans- 
portation and hard labor. ‘This was'a very emphatic 
declaration of the English policy against allowing slaves 
to be carried into Nassau, or any other British territory. 
The abolishing act of 1834 is not more positive’ in its 
prohibitions against the introduction of slaves, Of explicit 
in the declaration of the local anti-slavery policy of Eng- 
land, than the acts in existence, when the Comét and 
Encomium were stranded. | What prevented a forfeiture 
of the slave property on board the Comet and Encomium? 
The slaves had committed nocrime. ‘They had not been 
wrongfully carried in by British subjects. The elements 
had cast them upon the * sacred soil of Britain,’ and the 
local law, if it could disregard the citcumstances of neces- 
sity under which it found the slave property there, and 
the right which that necessity gave the owner, under the 
laws of nations, would have divested the title,‘and inade 
the slaves free. But the claim ‘of protection against the 
local law was asserted under the laws of nations, and'the 
claim was allowed. 

It is proper to say, that i in'a similar ease’ of elaiiints ‘made 
for slaves carried in, and detained by the loéal authorities 
in 1835, compensation has been refased to the Ameérican 
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owner, on the ground on which indemnity is refused:in 
this case—that the Act of 1834, abolishing slavery in the 
British dominions ; that is,a law which forbids a British 
subject to hold slaves! on. British territory—has annihi- 
lated the rule of necessity under the laws of nations, and 
extinguished thenceforth and forever, all title to property 

cast by the perils. of the sea; carried by mutineers, or 
driven by pirates upon her shores, if it suits her sovereign 
will and pleasure to say that such introduction of property 
by such inevitable force or necessity, is against) her! hu- 
mane and enlightened, policy. 

But, we think, even ifit were nota self-evident propo- 
sition, a mere truism, that we have shown conclusively, 
that an Act of Parliament cannot repeal the laws of na: 
tions, or suspend the rights of the citizens of a foreign 
state. 

An attempt has been made to weaken, or turn aside the 
force of this principle of international law, by general 
decisions in the local common law: courts of England. 
Those decisions have no extra territorial force; and are not 
authority in the Forum of Nations. ‘The: Courts of the 
laws of nations in England, as we have shown, sustain 
the claim for indemnity, and the local Courts are: relied 
upon to establish a different rule. Invother words, the infe- 
rior seek to overrule the supérior Courts. 

Even admitting the authority of these cases at common 
law, they are not, so far as they adjudge any point, 
against our claim. The judges say many things not called 
for by the facts of the case; buta lawyer looks to the 
question decided and adjudged, in ddterhinmg the extent 
of the authority ofa case. 

The first reported case in England, deeided at common 
law, was Somerset’s case, (Lofft? s Reports). Somerset, 
an Englishman, on his way from.Afriea te a British Co- 
lony, stopped-at London, taking with him a slave by the 
name of Stewart. When ready to, leave. London, the 
slave refused to accompany his master. Somerset, by 
force took hum on board of a vessel about to:sail. . Stew- 
art sued out his writ of habeas corpus, and was discharged. 
He was unquestionably, rightfully discharged. If a Vir- 
ginian should, inthe face of our laws, voluntarily brin 
his slave to New-York, his title to him would be divested. 
Somerset was-a British subject; the slave was British pro- 
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perty; the subject voluntarily brought his property under 
the jurisdiction of British laws which divested and extin- 
guished the owner’s title. If these Creole slaves had been 
voluntarily sent to Nassau, the British laws, beyond a 
doubt, would have made them free. That is the extent 
of the decision in Somerset’s case. \In such a case, no 
rule of International law could, as to the slaves, suspend 
the operation of the local law. 

The next case at common law was that of Forbes vs. 
Cochrane. There, a British subject sued ‘a naval officer, 
for harboring certain slaves.on board his ship. The slaves 
had escaped from the land and got upon his deck, and 
Cochrane refused'to force them against their will, to re- 
turn to Forbes. The only question to be decided was, 
whether Cochrane was bound, by the use of force, to re- 
store the slaves, and the court held that he was not. ‘That 
it is the only point adjudged, and to that extent only is 
the case an.authority, even in England. | But the learned 
judges embellished their opinions with a plentiful display 
of cheap philanthrophy, which is always cited, in argu- 
ment, while the substance of the case, the point decided, 
is entirely overlooked. © ‘This case, therefore, decides 
nothing against the claim to indemnity for the Creole 
slaves, If the slaves had escaped from the Creole, 
without the interference of the British anthorities, wn- 
questionably a private action could not be sustained against 
those authorities for refusing to employ force to restore 


‘them totheir masters. And that is all that was decided 


in Forbes vs. Cochrane. 

Madrazzo vs. Willes, (1 Eng. Com. L. 313) was another 
case at common law. Madrazzo, a Spanish subject, sued 
for damages for the value of certain slaves, whom, while 
in the prosecution of the slave trade, he was taking from 
Africa to Cuba: While the slaver was. on‘ the coast: of 
Africa, the slaves on board of her were seized and de- 
tained by the defendant. The plaintiff had a verdict and 
judgment for £21,180 sterling. Bayley, Justice,‘ in deli- 
vermng his opinion, and commenting upon the English act, 
abolishing the slave. trade says: ‘* Although the language 
used by the Jegislature, in the statute referred to, is un- 
doubtedly very strong, yet it can only apply to British 
subjects, and can only render the slave trade umlawful, 
if carried on by them: it cannot apply, in any way; to a 
foreigner. Itis true, that if this were a trade contrary to 
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the law of nations, a foreigner could not maintain this 
action. But it is not; and as a Spaniard cannot be con- 
sidered as bound by the acts of the British legislature pro- 
hibiting this trade, it would be unjust to deprive him of a 
remedy for the wrong which he has sustained.. He had a 
legal property in the slaves, of which he has, by the de- 
fendant’s act, been deprived.”’ Best, Justice, in the same 
case, said, ‘It is impossible to say that the slave trade is 
contrary to what may be called the common law of na- 
tions. It was, until lately, carried on by all the nations 
of Europe. A practice so sanctioned can only be ren- 
dered illegal by the consent of all the powers.”’ 

This case fully recognises the lawfulness of slave pro- 
perty, and the want ofextra-territorial force in an English 
statute. And it shows the recognition of the owner’s title 
to such property, in the courts of a locality, whose whole 
policy was at war with slavery. 

But, as the International rule of necessity cannot be 
beaten down, it must be evaded. It is said that these 
slaves had acquired their freedom, and ceased to be pro- 
perty, before reaching the imaginary line which separates 
the British waters from the ocean; that as soon as the 
Creole had passed from the American waters into the 
ocean, the local laws of Virginia ceased to be of force, and 
the law of nature resumed its sway. ‘This doctrine is laid 
down by Mr. Channing. This is a fallacy resulting from a 
very superficial view of our Constitution and the laws of 
nations. If Virginia were not in the Union, the ocean 
would be an extension of her territory ; and being in the 
Union, it is either an extension of her territory, or of the 
territory ofthe union, representing Virginia as a portion 
of the general sovereignty. If an extension of Virginia, 
the local law kept the legal character of the slave un- 
changed upon the ocean, down to the time of the appli- 
cation of that irresistible force which carried the Creole 
into Nassau, and gave her and her cargo immunity to the 
extent already stated, under the laws of nations. , [f the 
Union breaks down the separate sovereignty of Virginia 
upon the ocean, then the Union covered her citizens and 
property with the broad Aégis of the national sovereignty, 
and followed them into Nassau, under the propulsion of 
the existing foree and necessity, to demand and maintain 
for them the immunity conferred by the laws of nations. 

Independently of the Constitution, slave property in 
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Virginia would be .slave property on the ocean... What. 
article of the Constitution, annihilates the night of Vir- 
ginia, by force of her local laws, to hold slave property 
upon the ocean? If no article, then the right is not, an- 
nihilated, Then it exists. Then this Virginia property, 
like any other lawful property, can claim, as against: 
foreign nations, the protecting interposition of the national 
sovereignty, 

This is not the only fallacy in Mr. Channing? s pamphlet. 
it is full of gross misstatements of facts and Haat. ul : 
its conclusions are often palpably illogical. r. Chan- 
ning creditably fills the Lecturer’s chair, and is an orna- 
ment to the Pulpit; but we have seen nothing to satisfy 
us that he is qualified to deal with great questions of State. 
His mind is too speculative, and not practical enough. 
Prettiness of style is a poor substitute for the power to 
grapple with and apply the complicated and oftentimes 
arbitrary rules of public law. An apostrophe to freedom 
—a glowing declamation—does not meet the pressure of 
national controversies, in which the tremendous alterna- 
tives of Peace or War oftentimes depend upon a plain 


and comprehensive statement and application of princi- 


ples and authorities, Mr. Channing abounds in_ lofty 
declamation, sometimes not in the best taste—and proving, 
and tending to prove, nothing. His recent pamphlet on 
the Creole case, affluent in words, and impoverished in ar-— 
gument, will hardly convince the. world that he was born 
for a statesman, or is capable of expounding difficult and 
vexatious questions of international law. We may have 
a better opportunity of exposing the puerilities, in point 
of statement and argument, with which his late pamphlet 
abounds—especially, we hope to show his constant ten- 
dency to abandon the firm ground of constitutional rights 
and obligations, for abstract discussions of mghts and obli- 
gations, as they might exist under a different. form of 
government and with other social and_ political condi- 
tions. 

We have witnessed, with the keenest regret, a disposi- 


tion to distinguish between the duties of the General 


Government to different sections of the Union, to insist 
upon the protection, at home and abroad, of one species 
of property, and to thrust other property beyond the pale 
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and proctection of the laws. All lawful property, in all 
the States, is American property—As between us and 
foreign governments, the Union is pledged to the protec- 
tion of each and of all of slave property at the South, 
no less than of flour at the North—That isa fundamental 
condition of the Union—If we do not like the condition, 
that might be a good reason for dissolving the Union ; but 
it is a very bad reason for refusing to perform its obliga- 
tions to others, while claiming, and clamoring for, its 
benefits for ourselves. 

Protection is the very first duty which a government 
owes to its citizens. This duty extends to both persons and 
property, and is the foundation of allegiance. If the 
wrong done falls within the jurisdiction of the Municipal 
laws, it may be redressed in the Municipal tribunals: 
if the wrong be done by a foreign government, or its 
citizens, indemnity is to be obtained by negotiation, re- 
prisals or war. The case of the Creole falls within the 
last category. Virginia, the State of which the aggrieved 
parties are citizens, having stripped herself of a portion of 
her sovereignty, the powers of Diplomacy and War, to 
invest the General Government with them, has no right 
either to negotiate treaties, make reprisals, or prosecute a 
war, for indemnity ; and the duy of obtaining redress, if it 
exists anywhere, devolves upon the Union. The Union 
ucknowledges its duty, and has proceeded to perform it 
by demanding indemnity for the slaves taken from the 
Creole. 

We are no friends of Slavery. We regard it asa fear- 
ful evil. But we cannot close our eyes to the fact that its 
baneful fruits are from a tree planted by English policy 
and avarice, upon our soil, If itis a dread disease, it is 
at least hereditary. But though no friends of slavery, we 
are not abolitionists after the faith of the Leavitts and 
Garrisons. ‘The Consitution contains our abolition creed. 
So far as that inculcates abolition doctrines, we are dis- 
ciples, and no further. 

As American citizens, we demand from the national 
government the performance of its constitutional obliga- 
tions to each and to all. In no other way can the Union 
be preserved. Upon no other principle is it worth pre- 
serving. ‘This duty must be performed at all hazards. We 
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prefer a peaceful adjudication, but do not shrink from the 
solemn arbitrament of war. ‘foo much regard has been 
paid to the logic of British fleets and cannon; too little 
io a lofty sense of National pride. and henor.. In this 
case constitutional obligations, and a; just sense of viola- 
ted right and insulted pride, alike constrain us to persist 
in our demand for indemnity: to obtain it, if we can, by 
negotiation; to obtain it, if we must, by force. War is 
not the greatest of national evils. Wrongs endured, 
through fear; the country’s flag torn and trampled, for 
want of courage to defend it; a loss of National spirit, 
through habitual and tame submission to insults and inju- 
ries: these three are far more disastrous than the direst 
calamities of war. And against these, in calculating 
times, and under a pusilanimous administration, we have 
most occasion to implore the God of Battles to preserve 


the Republic. 





THE LOITERER, 
A SPECIMEN OF MANLY CRITICISM. 


In an old number of the North American Review, (the 16th,) 
we have recently lighted upon an article, which, not so much 
from any extraordinary brilliancy as its justness, not from the 
manner, but for the evident true heart of the writer, appears. to 
us a very happy example of criticism. The writer of it is 
scarcely to be mistaken, for who.can so talk of the true manly 
character, in its sensibility, sincerity and truth, as the poet Dana? 


‘To him evidently it belongs. It breathes the tone of his thought, 


the wise tolerance, the proud requisitions he makes of our common 
nature. The subject is a keen review of the popular ‘ parlor 
poet,’ Thomas Moore. Perhaps, at the time it was written, 
when Lalla Rookh was fresh from the press, there was occasion 
for a keener scrutiny into the fashionable poet of the hour. That 
occasion has now passed away ; what was then matter of criti- 
cism, cautiously received, is now matter of history, and the defects 
of Moore may be as coolly talked of as the licentiousness of Dry- 
den or the dogmatism of Dr. Johnson. There was greater merit 
in the year 1817, in writing thus. of Moore than there. would 
be now. Still the faults of Moore are those to which literature 
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is constantly exposed, and a careful perusal of the followin 
passages will afford some valuable hints to just habits of thinking 
now. Particularly, here is pointed out the danger of confounding 
certain sentiments, the peculiar property of right living and virtue, 
by applying them to the careless and dissolute. ‘To note. this 
confusion, we may suppose ourselves to have been reading some 
nervous old ballad in. which justice is meted out exactly, suffering 
virtue pitied, and vice indignantly denounced, and then to turn 
to some easy writer of the school of Moore, and find the same 
sympathies or rather the same expressions bestowed upon some 
false sentimental villain. The following passage is the analysis, 
not of one writer, but of a class: 

‘‘ His voluptuousness appears to be the coldest thing in the 
world, as remote as possible from sudden and momentary fervor. 
It has not the spirit of wild, careless, social frolic, which burns 
and goes out ina might; the gay and passing frivolity of a mind 
in idleness: It is the business of his leisure and retirement, the 
creature and plaything of his imagination. He 1s at home and 
most heartily at work where his subjects are licentious. His 
mind, instead of withering, seems freest and happiest in fine 
elaborations: of impurity, in soiling what is fair, and then gar- 
nishing it. He sometimes ventures upon a loathsome anatomy 
and exposure ; and if he had always done so, the mischief would 
have been less to himself and the reader, as both would have 
been shortly disgusted. There is no fear that truth will ever do 
harm. The evil is, that when vice is brought into poetry, its 
grossness and vulgar sufferings are kept very much out of sight. 
It is rarely picked up in the streets, and placed before you, with 
all the plain tokens of decay and dishonor which nature has set 
upon it. Guilt is associated with kimdy feelings, and placed 
in the midst of honorable dangers and sacrifices ; it passes through 
deep intellectual agonies, and is made to exert a constant influence 
upon the happiness of the pure and lovely, whose aflections if 
contrives to secure. The licentious appear merely to have thrown 
off the imprisonment of the staid and narrow prejudices of an 
earlier age, and to come out now into the open world with free 
hearts, to feast upon its pleasures. The senses and appetites take 
the place of passion and sentiment, but the old phrases and allu- 
sions, which were so sweet and heart-breathing to the innocent, are 
still preserved by the impure. ‘Though they renounce the severer 
morals and decencies, they have still an easy, flaunting virtue and 
romantic devotedness to beguile you with. You will hear of 
heaven in all their raptures; the eye, and smile, and blush, are 
still eloquent. ‘There are unkind wrongs and tender forgiveness, 
with tears and laments for a mistress in heaven. Even nature, 
with all its coolness and loveliness, must minister to impurity. 
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its fine forms and hues serve as images of personal beauty, its 
edorous winds for the fragrance of sighs, its holy seclusions for 
shelters from the eye and sun; and as for evening, when poetry 
and soberness were once allowed to walk forth, as if the hour 
were theirs, why, 


‘None but the loving and the loved 
Shouid be awake at this sweet hour.’ 


And further of Moore’s artificiality, for it will be found that what 
is not perfect as a work of morality, is likely to have its defects as 
a pattern of literature: for what is literature but the adaptation of 
a means to an end, and if the aim be defective, there will be dis- 
proportion and weakness in the parts. 

‘¢ But are we insensible to Mr. Moore’s fancy ?. Certainly not 
—a more ingenious and indefatigable one we are unacquainted 
with—such an array of hopes and images may have never before 
been marshalled, even by the most downright oriental, as he has 
so beautifully set in order. Still we have a feeling to subdue 
within us, that these, for the most part, are mere ornaments and 
appendages—anything but illustration or a poetical embodying of 
thought. They do not yield a warm living illumination, that 
mingles naturally with the scenes it falls on, and is perceived only 
by the gladness and distinctness which it sheds. They are sought 
and finished with apparent diligence and anxiety, and instead of 
taking a subordinate place, they stand apart for independent notice 
and admiration, and glitter as if in pride of their own beauty. In 
many cases, the thought seems to be introcuced, and in a particu- 
lar shape and relation, for no other purpose than to justify some 
beautiful comparison. The image generally bears to the subject 
which it pretends to illustrate, a cold, exact, quaint resemblance, 
affording, indeed, very pleasant surprises to those who think the 
matter in hand too plain to need, or too poor to deserve illustra- 
tion; but the imagination is quite still—it enjoys none of the asso- 
ciations with which it is sometimes crowded by a a epithet, in its 
just place. 

It appears to be his main object to do things elegantly, as if 
his readers were forever about him, and they too, perfectly fash- 
ionable and well drest.. This disposition is especially manifest in 
his descriptions of external nature. The world is but dim and 
coarse in his eyes, and so he exhibits it in a sort of gay transpa- 
rency, as if garishness became it better than the vesture it received 
from its fames; as if the array of the lily were not before all arti- 
ficial glory. He delights in luxurious clusters of gorgeous, showy 
objects, upon which art has bestewed care and polish, more than 
in minute discriminations of nature in her simple, careless forms 
and colors and situations. He loves to tamper with creation and 
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subdue it, even though he should make its serenity lifeless, ‘its 
magnificence gaudy, and its wild grandeur trim and sedate. Ina 
forest, we should expect to see him lead the vine about the rough 
trunks, smooth the roots with the ground, and lay turf upon 
them ; ‘hang lights in the leaves, and stir them cently with sighs, 
while a ruder adventurer would lose them in their own solemnity, 
as they rustled and glittered in the winds and moonlight. And 
yet he always clides along and works so gracefully, as if listening 
to music, and offers so much to glance at, and so little to detain, 
that it is hardly possible to be wearied, even if we were never 
wholly satisfied. We must not expect him to make us better 
acquainted with nature, or more open to its moral and renovating 
influences, by showing us how the spirit of God still moves upon 
the work of his hands. We must look elsewhere for the remem- 
bered poetry, that mingles with our oldest and dearest thoughts, 
leaving enduring pictures with us, and sending thrills to the heart, 
that will never die.” | 


DR. FRANCIS’ DISCOURSE ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


THe highest compliment we can pay to this discourse is con- 
veyed, when we say that it occupies ninety octavo pages, and 
that we listened to it in company with a large and delighted 
auditory, the evening when it was delivered, at the opening of the 
Lyceum, without the least recollection of fatigue. A happy, 
eraceful style, which has all the charm of naturalness, and is a 
peculiarity of Dr. Francis, who says nothing in a barren, labored 
manner, but always gives an unction to a quip or paragraph ; 
would carry the reader over much duller matter-than the anec- 
dotes of the naturalists and the sciences in the potent discourse. 
{t is a brilliant review (necessarily a very rapid one) of American 
contributions to the sciences. What we liked not the least, at 
the time it was delivered, were the generous compliments paid to 
the votaries of science, particularly the tribute paid to the natu- 
ralist Paul Sannier. 


““T must terminate these imperfect notices of our benefactors 
with one other.  [t is indeed a transition, from the celebrated 
Abbe Correa de Serra to Paul Sannier: but Paul cannot be omit- 
ted. Originally of France, his early life was absorbed in practi- 

cal horticulture, and as an experimenter in vegetable physiology, 
as one of the subordinates at the Jardin des Plantes. Here “he 
had instilled into him the principles of the Ordines Naturales by 
their author, Jussieu. Shortly after he was selected for his 
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botanical attainments, to accompany the elder Michaux to this 
country: he proved serviceable as collector. By regal means, 
Louis X V1. by whose patronage Michaux the elder was authorized 
to procure American productions, a plot of ground in New 
Jersey was appropriated as a suitable garden for rearing and pre- 
serving plants and trees, mainly designed for the institutions of 
France. 

In this sequestered place, Paul, with the exception of occa- 
sional excursions to the city, and to parts adjacent, passed the 
remainder of his days. Here he was visited by the younger 
Michaux, Prush, Douglass, Bradbury, and other foreign natural- 
ists, who reached our shores. Poor Wilson, the ornithologist, 
often found shelter within his humble dwelling from the lowering 
sky and tempestuous storm, and often have I heard Michaux en- 
large on the refreshing enjoyments of Paul’s hospitality. Paul 
was asort of Sir Oracle with them, and his responses were heeded 
by all who sought practical knowledge in natural history. Paul, 
I believe, may be estimated the first as to time, who without 
much pretension, inculcated among us the classification of Jus- 
sieu, and the arboriculturist may perhaps be now, for the first 
time, informed, that to him are we to assign the introduction, 
into this country, of the Lombardy poplar. Paul holds a place 
in the progress of botanical pursuits not unlike that enjoyed so 
long by the late venerable William Bartram, of the Kingess 
Botanical Garden ; though I should be reluctant to assign to him 
a place so conspicuous as that of our philosophical traveller. | 
see in my audience several naturalists who knew him personally 
better than myself. Let Michaux speak of the goodness of his 
heart and of his disinterested philanthropy : 


The meanest flower that blooms, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Paul was so exclusive in his attention to his avocations, that 
hardly any other subject than trees and plants ever found en- 
trance into his mind. To the day of his death, he considered his 
little circumscribed residence as still the property of kis royal 
master, and ignorant of the vicissitudes of political revolution 
reluctantly gave credence to the fact of the decapitation of his 
bountiful but unfortunate king. Paul now lies in the Hackensack 
church-yard : his tomb-stone recounts not half his excellence. 
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GUNDERODE. 


We have here, published by E. P. Peabody of Boston, the first 
part of a translation of a work that will be welcomed by many of 
our readers, and those among the rest of them, who have read 
Geethe’s Correspondence with a Child, to which this is a most 
appropriate introduction. It is the story of the friendship of Bet- 
tine, and the Canoness Gunderode. And how Bettine and her 
friend conversed together, we cannot half so well inform the 
reader, as by quoting a prefatory wsthetick article from the Dial, 
which we find in the present volume. 

“ Gunderode was a Canoness in one of the orders described by 
Mrs. Jameson, living in the house of her order, but mixing freely 
in the world at her pleasure. But, as she was eight or ten years, 
older than her friend, and of a more delicate and reserved nature, 
her letters describe a narrower range of outward life. She seems 
to have been intimate with several men of genius and high culti- 
vation, especially in philosophy, as well as with Bettine; these 
intimacies afforded stimulus to her life, which passed, at the 
period of writing, either in her little room with her books and her 
pen, or in occasional visits to her family and to beautiful country- 
places. 

*¢ Bettine, belonging toa large and wealthy family of extensive 
commercial connexions, and seemg at the house of her grand- 
mother Me. La Roche, most of the distinguished literati of the 
time, as well as these noble and princely persons who were proud 
to do honor to letters, if they did not professedly cultivate them, 
brings before us a much wider circle. The letters would be of 
great interest, if only for the distinct pictures they present of the 
two modes of life ; and the two beautiful figures which animate 
and portray these modes of life, are in perfect harmony with 
them. 

“« | have been accustomed to distinguish the two as Nature and 
Ideal. Bettine, hovering from object to object, drawing new 
tides of vital energy from all, living freshly alike in man and tree, 
loving the breath of the damp earth as well as that of the flower 
which springs frem it, bounding over the fences of society as 
easily as over the fences of the field, intoxicated with the appre- 
hension of each new mystery, never hushed into silence by the 
highest, flying and singing like the bird, sobbing with the hope- 
lessness of an infant, prophetic, yet astonished at the fulfillment 
of each prophesy, restless, fearless, clinging to love, yet un- 
wearied in experiment—is not this, the pervasive vital force, cause 
of the effect which we call nature ? 

And Gunderode, in the soft dignity of each look and gesture, 
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whose lightest word has the silvery spiritual clearness of an 
angel’s lyre, harmonizing all objects ‘into their true relations, 
drawing from every form of life its eternal meaning, checking, 
reproving, and clarifying all that was unworthy, by her sadness at 
the possibility of its existence! Does she not meet the wild, 
fearless bursts of the friendly genius, to measure, to purify, to in- 
terpret, and thereby to elevate? As each word of Bettine’s calls 
to enjoy and behold, like a breath of mountain air, so each of 
Gunderode’s comes like the moonbeam to transfigure the land- 
scape, to hush the wild beatings of the heart and dissolve all the 
sultry vapors of the day into the pure dewdrops of the solemn and 
sacred night. 

The relation before us presents all that is lovely between 
woman and woman, adorned by great genius and beauty on both 
sides. The advantage in years, the higher culture, and greater 
harmony of Gunderode’s nature is counterbalanced by the ready 
springing impulse, richness and melody of the other. And not only 
are these letters interesting, as presenting this view of the in- 
terior of German life, and of an ideal relation realized, but the 
high state of culture in Germany which presented to the thoughts 
of those women themes of poesy and philosophy as readily, as to 
the English or American girl come the choice of a dress, the last 
concert or assembly, has made them expressions of the noblest 
aspiration, filled them with thoughts, and oftentimes deep thoughts 
on the great subjects. Many of the poetical fragments from the 
pen of Gunderode are such as would not have been written, had 
she not been the contemporary of Schelling and Fichte, yet are 
they native and original, the atmoshere of thought reproduced in 
the brilliant and delicate hues of a peculiar plant. ‘he transfu- 
sion of such energies as are manifested in Goethe, Kant, and 
Schelling, into these private lives, is a creation not less worthy 
our admiration than the forms which the Muse has given them 
to bestow on the world through their immediate working by their 
chosen means. ‘These are not less the children of the genius than 
his statue or the exposition of his method. Truly, as regards the 
artist, the immortal offspring of the Muse, 


** Loves where (art) has set its seal,” 


are objects of clearer confidence than the lives on which.he hag 
breathed ; they areas safe as the poet tells us death alone can make 
the beauty of the actual; they will ever bloom as sweet and fair 
as now, ever thus radiate pure light, nor degrade the prophesy of 
high moments, by compromise, fits of inanity, or, folly, as the 
living poems do. But to the universe, which will give time and 
room to correct the bad lines in those living poems, it.isgiven to 
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wait as the artist with his human feelings cannot, though secure 
ihat a true thought never dies, but once gone forth, must work 
and live forever. 

We should mention that this is a beautifully printed 12mo of 
106 pages, that it is proposed to publish the subsequent parts in 
three similar numbers, and that the price of each part is but 
thirty seven and a half cents ; a very moderate price, when the 
the select audience to whom such works are addressed is con- 
sidered We hope to receive the subsequent portions, and set 
before the reader some passages illustrating the peculiar charac- 
ter (we use this word ina positive sense) of the book. 


Contrrieutions to Acapemic Literatur, is the title of a 
book of declamation, written by Charles H. Lyon, to be recited 
in schools. ‘The topics are well selected, abounding in grave 
morality and sensible distinctions, with something too much of 
set oratorical pretence, and, what is likely to be the fault of a 
book of this kind, written by a single hand; an oppressive uni- 
formity. Asa contribution to Academic Literature, (though we 
do not think it needful to have any distinctive Literature of that 
kind,) it may be of use—not so if it were to be adopted for use 
exclusively. There is some danger of wearisomeness in the old 
selections ; but, after all, there is no book of the class half so good 
as the old Enfield’s Speaker, with its speeches of Cato and Brutus, 
and the rest. The old books furnished a common stock of good 
literature for readers of all classes. How many are there who 
would really know nothing of classic English literature without 
these selections? Slightly as the idea may be regarded by 
many, we think, as a bond of sympathy in the world, there 
is no little advantage of so many men or children having 
studied out of the same book. Who would teach the tenses by 
any other example than the immortal verb to love? Who would 
wish to exchange the familiar words of Addison, and Johnson, 
and Shakespeare, for the most correct commonplaces adapted to 
schoolboys ?>—surely no one but the “ gentleman of Oxford,” 
who translated Paradise Lost into prose, or the poor ballad 
purchasers for whom the work was actually republished in an 
American edition. Its characteristics of American feeling and 
opinion entitle the work of Mr. Lyon to be taken out of this 
category. 
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